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The State of Art Education, in Great Britain 
and on the Continent. 


HERE is a class of 
writing which, par. 
taking of the two dis- 
tinct qualities of cur- 
rent and of standard 
literature, appears but 
rarely to attract the 
attention due to either, 


although frequently 
possessing the merits 
of both. It is to be 


found in the large and 
annually increasing li- 
brary of “‘ Blue books,” 
in which the results 
of the most exhaustive 
research, directed, at 
times, by the highest 
literary skill, are to be 
found side by side with 


interest, or reports of 


lence. The origin of a 





surance of the value of the contents of the 
volume, it not unfrequently happens that a work 
of the highest value issues stillborn from the 
press of Messrs. George Eyre & William Spot- 
tiswoode, and that a brief paragraph of abstract, 
in the columns of the daily press, forms the 
only introduction of its contents to the great 
mass of even the reading public. 

Very often, indeed, a subject is overlaid by the 
actual amount of detail under which it is pro- 
duced. Thus, although the information which 
may be derived, as to the actual state of art 
industry and art education in Great Britain, as 
compared with that prevalent in foreign countries, 
from the Reports on the Paris Exhibition of 1867, 
which have been presented to both Houses of 
Parliament, by command of her Majesty, and 
have already been mentioned by us, is of great 
and readily available valae, but few purchasers 
are likely to be found for the six compact 
octavos, to the contents of the second of which, 
—containing 620 pages, and published at the 
moderate price of 3s. 3d..—we now bespeak 
a few moments of attention. 

These twenty-eight reports, indeed, exhibit 
the same absence of unity of conception, and 
consequent uniformity of treatment, which im- 
part a somewhat bitty and scrappy character to 
the whole Blue-book library. Side by side with 
one or two masterly papers, in which the authors, 
writing not only from clear heads but from sym- 
pathetic hearts, raise the discussion of questions 
of art to the level of philosophical discourse, 
are mere extracts from catalogues raisonnés, of 
little or no interest to any but the writers, after 
the collections of which they treat are dispersed ; 
even if they could have served, in the first 
instance, as a guide to the instructive observa- 
tion of the classes of articles in question. 

The reports of Mr. Redgrave and Professor 

















Westmacott, with which may be classed those of 
Sir Digby Wyatt, are productions of a very 
different order from that of a mere criticism on a 
given class of exhibits, whether artistic or only 
personal. Addressing themselves directly to the 
vital question of art education, these papers 
afford the basis of a most instructive comparison 
between what is done and what is attempted, by 
the exertions of the Science and Art Department 
in this country, and the state and outlook of 
the same branches of national culture in the more 
educating portions of the Continent. They 
yield glimpses behind the scenes, and show us 
the views which regulate the course of study 
which is favoured by the managers of the 
museums and library at South Kensington. 
And, rising above the practical questions of 
educational detail (important as these are), they 
confront the yet more fundamental problem 
of the distinction between high art and art 
which is essentially decorative or ornamental. 
They indicate the true locality of the moat famous 
schools existing, or that have existed, in either 
province ; and they afford us the basis for some- 
thing more than a mere guess at the probable 
and proximate future of each department of 
artistic culture. 


One of the questionable features, in our judg- 


ment, of the educational scheme elaborated by 
the South Kensington School, is that sub- 
servience of art proper to decorative purposes 
which underlies the entire system. That in a 


returns of very partial | national school, supported by public funds, and 


‘looking not so much to the elevation of the 


very moderate excel- public taste, as to the encouragement and per- 


fection of manufacture, this tendency may be 


volume of this series to a certain extent unavoidable, we are not about 
may be either a royal todeny. But the need of providing, as far as senting it as nude. It is possible that a sort of 
command, a party vote, possible, a counterpoise to a tendency which has barbaric pradery regulates our ordinary views 
an honest desire to always marked the corruption produced by | on this subject; but even this is less hostile to 


bring fall information| wealth, and the decline of an over-wrought the worthy pursuit of art than is the diametrically 
before the world, or the 
attempt to manufacture | 
a peg on which to hang a speech, or to frame a 


motion. The blue cover, then, giving no as- 
‘artistic taste, than the elevation of the tea 


civilisation, becomes all the more urgent. Ifthe 
ultimate aim cf acquiring facility in figure draw- 
ing be the decoration of a tea-cup, the result, 
sooner or later, will be rather the degradation of 


service into an wsthetic machinery. 

It is with a view to this necessity of ennobling 
the pursvit of art, viewed as a decorative aid to 
manufacture, by the pursuit of art, viewed as a 
worthy exponent of noble thought, that the 
report of Mr. Westmacott possesses unusual 
value. He speaks with the true ring of the 


sculptor’s tone,—the language of the severest 


and most lofty style of art. He regards design 
from the most elevated stand-point. He admits 
no real beauty that does not to some extent 


involve the presence of that which is pure and | 


qualifications are required to form a sound judgment on 
so subtle a problem. This is especially the yo in esti- 
mating what constitutes beauty in the human figure, so 
full of variety in all the conditions of sex, age, strength, 
and character. There must be, in the first place, some 
knowledge of the construction of the figure, and the laws 
of action ; the power to discriminate between various classes 
of form; and, by practice, and careful education of the 
eye, to know how to compare Art with Natare, in her best 
aspects, in living models; and thus to determine what it is 
that artists and poets mean by ideal beauty.” 


The highest class of sculpture, we fully agree 
with Mr. Westmacott, is calculated to interest 
and excite the loftier feelings by representing 
sublime and noble subjects under the most per- 
fect forms. The influences which are un- 
favourable to the development of this severe and 
elevating form of art in our own country are 
two-fold,—those which are permanent, as arising, 
in the main, from those social habits which 
depend on temperature and on climate’; and 
those which are secular or peculiar to our own 
time. The noblest subjects for sculpture, since 
Praxiteles first dared to represent the female 
form entirely unveiled, are heroic, or nude, and 
that for two reasons. The first of these is that 
there is no natural object which is at once more 
beantifal in form, and more calculated to appeal 
to the human imagination, than the human 





figure itself, under its three widely different 
types of manly, feminine, and infantine grace. 
, The second is, that by this treatment alone are 
| the impressions produced by that change in the 
‘character of attire, which we call fashion, and 
which exert a disturbing influence on the judg- 
‘ment by means of association of ideas, alto- 
‘gether banished. But heroic sculpture is not 
‘native to a northern climate. Where the human 
figure is never seen, as a rule, unclothed, there 
,is a degree of incongruity involved by repre- 


| opposite tendency of French taste, intensified as 
it is by the action of the rulers of the empire. 
Where neither the recurrence of public games, 
nor the irresistible power of a torrid summer, 
allows the eye to obtain familiarity with the 
undraped form, its representation will always 





‘convey, to the uninstracted mind, not the true, 
| artistic, idea of the nude, but the very different 
one of the undressed. Even in the models copied 
lby the artist this sense will be continually 
| present; and the more faithful is the repre- 
| sentation of living form, however beautifal, the 
more fally will the inflaence of the feeling of 
| shame, which is far from being the feeling of 


' modesty, betray itself in the unconscious language 
‘of the entire shrinking physiognomy. 


Debarred, then, partly by the draped habits of 


noble in idea. He refuses, as any man who is | society, and partly by the ridicale which would 
fired by the true artistic inspiration must do, | attach to the representation of a modern king or 
to acknowledge the possibility of the erection of ‘captain in heroic nudity, from the congenial 
a realistic school of art as a rival and a counter- | pursuit of the highest branch of the art of the 


part of that which is ideal. Realism is only a 
part, and by no means the highest part, of the 
imitative art, whether in sculpture, or painting, 
or in literature. Realistic trath is one of the 
requisite qualifications of the artist. It is a gift 
to be acquired by education and by skill. It is 
absent from the hieroglyphics of the child, or of 
the artist working during the childhood of the 
race. It is commanded by such masters of the 
pencil as Titian or Vandyke; but it is only one 
of their elements of power. To speak of realism 
in art as a novelty, or as a principle calculated 
to serve as the basis of a school, is to evince 
equal ignorance of the history and of the 
elements of art. 

“Tt is sometimes asserted,” says Mr. Westmacoit, 
“‘that that which pleases is beautiful to the person pleased, 
and that every one hes the right to exercise his own fancy 
in determining what is or what is not besutifal. This is a 
fallacy. The abstract right to derive pleasure or gratifi- 
eation from any object, or, it may be, work of art, may be 
conceded ; but no amornt of satisfaction it may possibly 
afford, can endow # work with beauty if it has it not. 
Nor is every one capable of judging, off hand, whether or 


t this quality is present. In art it is not, as many 
suppose, wopely a question of individual feeling. Certain 


| 





sculptor, we are beset by a difficulty of no slight 
importance when we attempt the draped figure. 
Not only does a sort of commonplace vulgarity 
attach to the imitation, in marble or in bronze, 
of the ordinary articles of attire with which we 
are familiar, but the attire itself has become 
more mean, ugly, and inartistic than at, perhaps 
any preceding period of history. We refer not 
only to the unpicturesque, we might say in- 
human, abominations of female attire, but, even 
more decidedly, to the contempt shown in the 
male dress for any considerations of what is 
becoming, or even of what is comfortable, and 
suitable at once to the habits of life and to the 
exigencies of climate. A species of archawological 
value may attach, centuries hence, to the faithful 
delineation of the English men and women of 
the present day. But it will be in an archse0- 
logical sense alone. A period when neither 
dignity, gravity, nor military simplicity is in 
any way studied by the constructors of male 
attire, and when the graceful and winning charm 
of modesty is as much disregarded in that of the 
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softer sex, as are any principles of wsthetic 
harmony or fitness, is not one in which realistic 
imitation can produce anything worthy of the 
name of sculpture. 

The exertions of the sculptors’ art are, there- 
fore, very much confined either to portraiture, 
chiefly in bust, or to allegorical and conventional 
representations. There is, indeed, the third 
category of historic sculpture; but eminence in 
this branch of the art, which demands, in addition 
to the other qualifications of a good sculptor, a 
thorough acquaintance with the history and the 
details of costume, is not to be acquired at a 
bound. In the absence of some more distinct 
encouragement nothing but a rare combination 
of genius and of circumstance can produce a good 


broad generality of treatment and solid painting 
of the French school, than with the refined 
delicacy of execution and rich juiciness of colour 
so characteristic of the old Datchmen.” ‘ The 
productions of Prussia mostly emanate from the 
school at Dusseldorf. They possess no very 
special character to distinguish them from French 
art, to which they are gradually more and more 
tending.” The modern Bavarian school, like 
most of its Continental contemporaries, “ seems 
founded upon that of France, both in its 
style of work, its perception of nature and 
in the subjects it most affects.” “The art 
of Austria is in no way remarkable for 
any distinct national traits.” “The inflaence 
of France on the art of Spain is evident.” 
The school of Sweden and Norway, “ gene- 





historic sculptor in England. 

Considerations of a very similar character | 
apply to the English school of painting in oil. | 
“ While the English pictures of poetical, episodic, | 
historical, domestic, genre, and landscape subjects | 


rally, is in close relationship with that of 
Dusseldorf, at which place most of the principal 
painters reside, so that it may be almost con- 
sidered as a branch of that school.” The visitor 


are,’ in the opinion of Mr. Cope, R.A., “ con- | “looks in vain for anything nationally characte- 
spicuous for excellence and variety in aim and | ristic of Russian art.” Even Muscovite or Finland 
treatment, there are no pictures of national | subjects “are treated in the modern French man- 
importance.” “England has no national collec- | ner, and seem rather French than Russian.” The 


tion of oil pictures, for the Sheepshanks and Vernon modern art of Italy “seems to be an off-shoot 


LINCOLN AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


TueRE are few more interesting cities in Eng. 
land for tke archwologist, architect, or mere 
lover of the picturesque, than Lincoln. The 
position of the more ancient portion of the city 
‘on the summit of a lofty ridge that traverses 
the county from north to south, crowned by the 
magnificent cathedral, is almost unrivalled, and 
the view from the valley below strikes the 
traveller as at once familiar and uncommon. The 
truth is, that the situation of the minster, and 
the disposition of the steep narrow streets 
straggling down into the valley, black with the 
smoke of many farnaces, and sonorous with the 
sounds of labour, are frequent enough in Con. 
tinental towns, and thence the impression of 
familiarity, although the scene is not so common 
in England as it is abroad. One misses, how- 
ever, the usual accompaniment of the foreign 
landscape, the clear crisp air, the fragrant smell 
of wood fires and pét-au-feu, the ringing high- 
pitched voices of the women, and a sense of 
deeper colour and spaciousness which is never 
experienced in England. 

The people of Lincoln are, as a@ rule, a hand- 





Galleries mostly consist of cabinet gems suited from that of France, and has no distinctive cha- | some, well-developed race, and the women of the 
to the dimensions of drawing-rooms, and were racter of its own.” Even Greece contributed to lower class are especially remarkable for their 
collected by private gentlemen, and afterwards the exhibition which furnished the subjects of regular features, tall stature, and easy carriage. 
bequeathed to the nation.” Fresco painting, the report from which we quote, a moonlight | This portion of the country was largely peopled 
the noblest branch of the art, is forbidden by the | picture of Antigone, in the style of the French| by immigrants from Celtic Gaul, who sought 


English climate. For oil painting, on the scale | school; and Turkey “ attempts at still life, in refuge here from the incursions of the Gothic 


familiar to the great masters of Continental art, | the French manner.” 
England has neither school nor encouregement. | While this missionary and conquering influ- 
Thus, while it can no longer be said that there | ence of French art is so fully asserted by the 
is no English school of art, it must be admitted | reporter commissioned by this country, it is 
that but a limited field is open for the highest painful to read the very judicious remarks of 
exertions of the English artist. Mr. Horsley on the decadence of that English 
In France the case is totally different. The school of water-colour drawing which attained its 
encouragement, and the direction of the course highest excellence in the works of Turner, Cox, 
of study, of the student, are there considered a| Dewint, Hunt, Copley Fielding, and others. 
matter of national importance, not undeserving | This admirable school was properly and exclu- 
of the systematic care of the Government of | sively English. Its essential principle was that 
the country. From the very commencement of of making use of the lovely quality of trans- 
his career, the French student is at once stimu-| parency possessed by colour ground in water, 
lated to exertion, and kept within certain wide when employed on paper, without any opaque 
and well-understood limits, by the wholesome in-/| mixture. It is, therefore, a serious subject for 
fluence of competition. He does not find the high | consideration that scarcely one pure water-colour 
places of his profession filled up by men whose | drawing, unpolluted by opaque colour, is now 
chief pride seems to be taken in keeping down | produced. 
their juniors. Such an offence against jus-| In condemnation of this hybrid and make- 
tice,—we may almost say against decency,—as shift style of what is now called painting in 


| tribes that overran the continent of Europe about 
| 150 years before the Christian era, as well as by 
| the Danes, who seized upon Lindsey Island, or 
Lindum, a Saxon province, which occupied the 
same extent of country as Lincolnshire ,in the 
|year 838, and again in 993. The inhabitants 
| retain several characteristics of speech, manners, 
| and feature, which may probably be traced tothese 
remote ancestors ; their intonation is remarkably 
pure; and there is an entireabsence of the broad 
accent usual in the adjoining county of Yorkshire. 
The city is of very great antiquity; the site 
of the ancient British city havirg been, accord- 
ing to Leland, somewhat to the north of the 
| Present site, beyond the Roman gateway called 
| Newport, and some of the lines of fortification 
/are still to be discerned. The outline of the 
|Roman city is clearly traceable: the ancient 
Hermin-street traverses it from north to south; 
and there are besides the celebrated gateway on 





the thrice-repeated refusal of a few square | water-colours, Mr. Horsley cites the unques- the north side severa! remains of the massive 


inches of wall-room, in an annual exhibition | tionable authority of Turner, who not only 
which is called national, to such a remarkable strongly reprobated the use of opaque colours in | 


painting as the “ Medea” of Mr. Sandys would 
have been impossible in France. The student 
competes for a place in the Academy. Admitted 
there, he competes for the Priw de Rome. He 
afterwards produces works for exhibition at the 
annual Salon, which may procure the distinction 
of medals of the first, second, or third classes. 
Further success in his profession will be acknow- 
ledged by the bestowal of the much-prized 
decoration of the Legion d’honneur, that of the 
simple chevalier, of the officer, or of the com- 
mander. The State will purchase any very 
successful work, and deposit it in galleries or 
museums, in Paris or in the Provinces. The 
most distinguished artists are continually com- 


water-colour drawing, at the time of its first in- | 
troduction, but asserted emphatically that, if. 
persisted in, it would “ prove the ruin of water- | 
colour drawing.” The temptation to produce) 
drawings with rapidity has been the chief cause | 
of the general adoption of this pernicious prac- | 
tice. It is interesting to note Mr. Horsley’s re- 
mark, that not only is the purity and limpidity 
of the true water-colour style destroyed by the 
introduction of opaque dabs, patches, and 
smears, turning the sky, in some instances, into 
the resemblance of a stuccoed and whitewashed 
wal], but that the mongrel pictures are likely to 
be as short-lived as they are rapid in their pro- 
duction. For while pure water-colour drawings 


missioned to illustrate the chief events of the should always be protected from unnecessary 
day by the exercise of their art; and the thirst exposure to light, opaque mixtures require the 
for national fame, so characteristic of the French very opposite treatment. “Permanent white” 
people, thus leads to a constant encouragement becomes permanently black, and other opaque 


of the artist, not by the uncongenial condescen- 
sion of the patron, but by the open-handed 
rendering to Art of that which is her due. 

Under these circumstances high art in France 
has a life and a future, even if they are not those 
of the very noblest stamp. The attempt made 
by the school of David (as by Flaxman in our 
own country), to naturalise a sham classicality, 
in subject, in attire, or in treatment, is almost 
entirely abandoned. The present movement of 
art in France is in the direction of the pictu- 
resque. The laws of light and shade, harmony 
of tone, careful completion of the entire picture, 
are combined with a freedom of touch which 
would be in danger of degenerating into what 
is slovenly and vague, but for the correction 
supplied by the incessant study and reproduc- 
tion of the nude. 

It thus comes to pass, not only that French 
art Commands an unrivalled position on the Con- 
tinent, but that, whether avowedly or insensibly, 
it is influencing, not to say devouring, all other 
national schools. The manner of the Belgian 
artists is more French than Flemish, “ possess- 
ing little of the juicy touch and transparent 
colour of the old school.” The works of the 





colours have a tendency to crack and peel off, 
when they are kept covered up, besides being 
injuriously affected by hygrometric changes in 
the atmosphere. 

It is evident from the comparative view of 
English and of foreign art which the reports on 
the Universal Exhibition of 1867 supply, that 
the impulse which, originating in 1851, is main- 
tained by the exertions of the Science and Art 
Department, has but a slight and incidental, if 
any, influence on the highest branches of art. 
For decorative purposes—for art industry, rather 
than art proper—we have, indeed, entered upon 
what may be appropriately styled the era of the 
Victorian Renaissance. Itis still to be 
that painting should be confined to the produc- 
tion of cabinet pictures; that sculpture should 
be allowed to sink into effigy-making ; that water- 
colour drawing should disappear, in its purity, 
from our schools. Much as a careful and well- 
designed education in art-workmanship may 
effect, much as it has already effected, the best 
hopes of the originators of the movement will 
fail of fulfilment so long as a languid pursuit, or 
a misdirected activity of study of art in its 
highest branches, allows the energy of the work- 


wall which defended the city on four sides, of 
unmistakable Roman work. The Roman city 
was remarkably small in extent, forming a 
parallelogram, about 1,300 ft. one way by about 
1,200 ft. the other way, extending from the 
western wall of the castle on the west to the 
smaller transept of the minster on the east. The 
northern boundary is marked by Newport Gate ; 
and there are some remains of a corresponding 
gateway on the south side in a wall in the street 
called Steep-hill. Under the Danish dominion, 
Lincoln rapidly increased in size and import- 
ance, and became one of those cities whose 
inhabitants intermarrying with the invaders 
were called Fifeburghs, and were allowed con- 
siderable privileges. The erection of the castle 
and the cathedral under William the Norman 
still farther extended the power and influence 
of the city, and from that time Lincoln played a 
prominent part in the history of the country. 
In the thirteenth century the city rose to a posi- 
tion of considerable eminence on account of its 
trade in wool, then the staple commodity of 
England. The river Witham was in the reign of 
Henry IIL navigable for vessels of large burden 
from Boston to Lincoln. The city ranked as the 
fourth seaport in England,—London, Boston, and 
Southampton only ranking as superior. The 
embankment and proper protection of the rive. 
having been neglected, it at length became un- 
navigable ; and in the reign of Charles II. the 
control of the Witham passed into the hands of 
a private company, and it is now leased to the 
Great Northern Railway Company. The prin- 
cipal trade in Lincoln is the manufacture of 
agricultural implements, which is carried on by 
@ large number of eminent firms employing a 
considerable body of workmen. 

The mivster is, as a matter of course, the 
great object of attraction. Very extensive works 
of restoration have been carried on of late years, 
and both the exterior and interior give evidence of 
a laudable desire on the part of the Dean and 
Chapter to discharge their duty in the preserva- 
tion of that remarkable building. Into the 


question of the propriety of the restoration that 
has been effected, we do not care here to enter, 








Dutch painters “ have a greater affinity with the 


man to distance the skill of the artist, 


but those who are interested in the subject will 
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‘structed. The windows have been, with a few 
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find it discussed at some length in our pages in a 
former volume. Some of the flying buttresses 
of the chapter-house are now being recon- 


exceptions, filled with stained glass, of varying 
merit, by various donors. The best windows are 
those by two amateurs, the Rev. Augustus 
Sutton and Mr. Frederick Sutton, who have 
executed several of the windows in the east 
transept, as well as that at the west end. The 
east window, by Ward & Hughes, although very 
nicely drawn and well arranged, is unsatisfactory 
in colour, being cold and thin. 

The new pulpit, from a design by Mr. G. G. 
Scott, is quite out of character with the building : 
the base is of the most nondescript character, 
and the wood carving, although very beantifully 
executed by Ruddle, of Peterborough, does not 
correspond with the carved woodwork of the 


The prebendal stalls and canopies are un- 
equalled for simplicity of design and richness of 
effect, and are well worthy of atudy. The wood- 
work was unfortunately stained a dark brown 
colour in 1848, by which much of the grace and 
lightness of the original work has been destroyed. 
The stalls of the choir are now in course of re- 
construction. 

The entrance to the choir from the lesser 
transepts is closed by two wrought-iron screens 
of fourteenth-cen work of good design, one 
of which, that on the north side, has been lately 
restored by Mesars, Hart, of London. The 
restoration cannot be pronounced satisfactory, 





and the cresting, which replaces some seventeenth 
century scrollwork, is extremely coarse in ex- | 
ecution, and inappropriate in design. The brass 


railing enclosing the altar, erected a few years 


defective in an artistic sense; but as the design | 
was furnished by the donor, one of the clergy of | 


the elevated ridge upon which the minster, 
castle, and principal part of the ancient town are 
situated) is a very good specimen of a twelfch- 
century dwelling of the upper class. It is engraved 
inPogin’s “Specimens,” vol.i., p. 1, and there is a 
view of it in Knight’s “Pictorial History of Bnug- 
land,” vol. i., p. 626, by which it will be seen 
that the honse has undergone but little alteration, 
and that of an unimportant character, since the 
year 1837, the date of the publication of the 
history. The corbels to the central doorway 
are, however, less distinct than they appear in 
the sketch, and the chevron ornament over the 
door has also suffered from the effect of time. 
The interior of the house was rebuilt some forty 
years since, and the only original part remaining 
is the front wall towards the street, which is 
very nearly 3 ft. in thickness, 

The name “ Jew’s House” is said to have been 
derived from the house having been the residence 
of one Beleset de Wallingford, a Jewess hanged 
for coin-clipping in the reign of Edward I., but 
there is no foundation for the tradition. The 
expression “ Jew’s House” seems to have been 
vulgarly applied to houses built of stone. Stow 
in his “Survey” mentions a part of a large 
stone house adjoining the Royal Exchange 
standing in his time, the other part of which 
was taken down for enlarging the Royal Ex- 
change. “This stone house,” he says, “ was 
said of some to have been a church, whereof it 
had no proportion ; of others a Jew’s house, as 
though,” he shrewdly remarks,— 

** None but Jews had dwelt in stone houses; but that 
opinion is without warrant, for, beside the strong build- 
ing of stone houses against the invasion of thieves in 


the night, when no watches were kept, in the first year o 
Richard I., to prevent the casualties of fire which otten 


pected under the present defective method. The 
effective se of the low-lying portiens of 
the town will be a matter of some difficulty, but 
there is no reason why the attempt should not 
be made. 

It is proposed to lay ont a plot of ground on 
the east of the city as a park or arboretum, 
which is much wanted. The ground, which con- 
sists of about 17 acres, and is advantageously 
situated, belongs to the freemen of the city, who 
have the right of pasture over it, and an arrange- 
ment has been initiated by the mayor and cor- 
poration to compensate the freemen by an 
annuity of 2007. a year, and to sell a portion of 
the ground for building, for the purpose of 
raising the funds for laying out and planting 
the park, 

The church of St. Peter, in Eastgate-with- 
St.-Margaret, is now being rebuilt by Mr. Blom- 
field. The new church is to the north-east of the 
town, on the site of a former church, built in 
1778. The new building is not sufficiently 
advanced to enable an opinion to be formed as 
| to its design. The foundation stone was laid a 
few weeks back with Masonic honours, 

A new charch is also in progress in the lower 





part of the town, adjoining the Free School, for 
| the parish of St. Swithin. The new church is 
built to the eastward of the present church on 
‘the Sheep-square, the site of a former market, 
'which was purchased of the corporation at the 
|nominal price of 5001. The style is Early 
| Decorated, and, as far as the work is completed, 
| it is of a satisfactory character, although rather 
' safe than original. There are appearances that 
it is not intended to proceed with the tower and 
spire at present. The church will consist of a 


ar, ¢ had happened in the city when the houses were built of nave, north and south aisles, tower and spire at 
since by Messenger, of Birmingham, is also very | timber, and covered with reed or straw, Henry Fitz- | the weat end, with a porch on thesouth side, and 


Alwine being mayor, it was decreed that from henceforth 
no man should build within the city but of stone, until a 
certain height, and to cover the same building with slates 


a vestry to the south-east. The dimensions are, 
—nave, 106 ft. long; chancel, 40 ft.; total, 


the cathedral, it may be thought invidious to or burnt tiles, and this was the very cause of such build- 146 ft, Breadth across nave and aisles, 61 ft. 


complain of the quality of the gift. 
The minster suffered severely at the time of | 


ings.” —Stow’s Survey by Thoms, p. 73. 
Another remarkable building, of nearly the 


The church will accommodate about 1,000 per- 
sons. The materials used are Branston stone 


the Reformation, and again during the civil wars: same date as that last referred to, is the building | for the exterior, and the interior is faced with 


the whole of the memorial brasses have been 

plundered, and the statues and other decorations 

of the tombs and chapels removed or defaced. 

On the south side of the presbytery or retro- 

choir near the altar, is the tomb of Katherine de | 

Swineford, third wife of John of Gaunt, Duke of | 

Lancaster. The tomb is in a very neglected 

condition, and it has been lately suggested in a 

local paper that it would be a graceful act on 

the part of her Majesty to undertake the repair 

of the tomb, she being herself Duchess of Lan- 

caster, and directly descended from Catherine 

de Swinford, as shown by the following table :— 
John of Gaunt—Catherine Swineford. 

Jobn Beaufort, Marquis of Somerset, &c. 

John Beaufort, Marquis of Somerset, &c. 

Margaret—Edmund Tudor, 

. Henry VII. 

Margaret—James IV. of Scotland. 

. James V. of Scotland, 


Mary, Queen of Scots, 
. James I. of England. 


called “John of Gaunt’s Stables,” situate on the 
east side of the High-street, and near the 
southern extremity of the town. The front next 
the street is remarkably well preserved, the 
carving of the corbels and the mouldings of the 
handsome Norman archway being still fresh and 
clear as when first cut. The stone used is what 
is called the “ roe stone,’ from the upper oolite 
bed of the Lincoln quarry, which is of a beau- 
tiful cream-colour, and is evidently very durable, 


lashlar of Ancaster stone. The contractor is 
| Mr. Lovelee, of Branston. The architect is Mr. 


Fowler, of Louth, who obtained the commission 
in competition with ten others. 

The ancient church of St. Swithin, the prede- 
cessor ‘of the present church (a mean, uninte- 
resting building, dating only from 1801), was 
one of the finest in Lincoln. It was unhappily 
destroyed by an accident during the civil war 








between the King and the Parliament in the 


and admirably adapted for carved work. The seventeenth century. In 1644 the Earl of Man- 
minster is partly built of this same stone, but | ehester,—the Parliamentary general,—attacked 
there are also portions built with stone from some the city from the side of Canwick, and having 
of the higher beds, which abound in shells and taken the lower part of the town, was preparing 
cornbrash. As is the case with the Jew’s House to assault the upper part, when some combus- 
and some other buildings in Lincoln, John of tible material intended for the attack took fire, 
Gaunt’s Stables is a popular misnomer. It | and the burning flakes being carried by the wind, 
appears from Leland’s description, that the | and alighting on St. Swithin’s church, caused its 
building was a guild-hall, belonging, he says, to ' destruction. 7 

St. Ann’s Charch ; but this is probably amistake| The church of St. Mary, at Swineshead, near 
for St. Mary’s Guild. The interior presents no Lincoln, memorable in history as the spot where 





PON Me pwrw-y 


Princess Elizabeth—The Elector Palatine. 

10. Princess Sophia, 

11. King George I. | malting-houge ; and althongh the structure has 

12. King George LI, : 2 f | ith 

13. Frederick Lovis, Prince of Wales. | not suffered any great injury 0 ate years, wit 

14. King George III, ‘the exception of the addition of a floor, which 
| shows below the entrance archway, it is too 


15. Edward, Duke of Kent, 
oS | much to hope that it can long be used for its 


| features of any interest. It is now used as a} 





Tne verger informs the visitors, and the guide- 
books also assert, that Katherine was the sister 
of Chaucer the poet ; but the fact is that Chaucer | 
married Katherine’s sister, which is a very dif- | 
ferent relationship. 

After the minster the most noticeable objects | 
in Lincoln are the curions pre-Norman towers | 
attached to the churches of St. Mary-le-Wigford, | 
near the railway station, and St. Peter-at-Gowt’s, 
in the High-street. These are very much alike | 
in style, and resemble very closely in outline the 
campanili or bell-towers attached to several of 
the churches in Rome, and are probably of about 
the same date. These towers are square, and 
have what has been termed “ long and short 
work” at the quoins. There is a circular- 
headed door on the west side next the street; 
the middle stage of the tower is unpierced, and 





the upper stage has a two-light window, with 
semicircular arches and a bajuster column. St. 
Peter-at-Gowt’s has a bas-relief of St. Peter in | 
good preservation. Pre-Norman remains are 
extremely rare in England, and it is satisfactory 
to be able to report that these interesting build- 
ings are quite sound, and are in no need of re- 
building or restoration. 

The building called the Jew’s House at the 
foot of Steep-hill (a narrow and excessively diffi- 


present purpose without incurring constant risk 
of deterioration, or the positive destruction of 
its architectural character. It is a pure and 
beautifal specimen of Norman work, and is 


‘worthy of being preserved as what is cailed in 


France a monument historique, at the expense of 
the state or municipality. 

The house of John of Gaunt, the great Duke of 
Lancaster, stands on the opposite side of the 
street. It is now converted into two houses, and 
retains but few evidences of its former mag- 
nificence. 

The high bridge over the Witham, 1330- 
1400, is a remarkably complete Mediswval work ; 
it is, nevertheless, alleged to be insufficient for 
the present navigation of the river, and it is 
suggested it should be rebuilt. Improvements, 
however, are effected but slowly in Lincoln, on 
account of the strong political feeling existing in 
the town. The townhall, which is in the Stone 
Bow, an archway across the High-street, is quite 
unworthy of the size and importance of the city, 
and a new townhall is much needed, public 
meetings of any importance being now held in 
the corn exchange. There is no system of drain- 
age in Lincoln except by means of cesspools. 
The Local Management Act has, however, been 
adopted by the corporation, and the sanitary 


cult ascent from the lower part of the town to; condition of the town is as good as can be ex- 


John of England retired when mortified by the 
loss of his personal baggage and treasure in 
crossing the Wash, and where he contracted the 
illness that terminated in his death, has been 
restored, and the termination of the work was 
celebrated on the 14th ult. by a restoration 
festival, at which upwards of forty of the clergy 
assisted, with the bishop of the diocese at their 
head. The church, which is a conspicuous object 
from the Boston and Sleaford Railway which 
runs about a mile to the eastward, is Late 
Decorated, with some admixture of Perpendicular 
work, and consists of a nave and aisles, a spacious 
chancel with a chapel opening out of it, south 
porch, tower, and spire. The restoration included 
the lowering of the floor to its original level, new 
open benches, and pulpit and reading desk, the 
removal of the whitewash and plaster with which 
the walls were encrusted. The work of renova- 
tion has been executed by Mr. Pattinson, of 
Ruskington, and Mr. Franks, of Swineshead, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Kirk, of Dews- 
bury. The cost of the restoration will be about 
1,8001., including the new organ by Brindley, of 
Sheffield, which was presented by Mr. Reddish, 
the churchwarden. 








Wew Tramways in London.—Notices have 
been affixed to the lamps on Blackfriars Bridge 
and in the Blackfriars and Westminster Bridge 
roads, stating that an application will be made 
to Parliament in the ensuing session for powers 
to lay down tramways in these thoroughfares. 
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THE RAILWAY HOTEL, LIVERPOOL. 


Tue large Lotel in course of erection for the 
London and North Western Railway Company, 
at their terminus in Lime-street, Liverpool, from 
the designs of Mr. Waterhouse, and before 
now described in these pages, is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion externally, half the roof 
being already on. The building is in the round- 
arched Gothic or Semigothic style, which its 
architect has recently adopted a good deal, and 
which has the merit of appearing sensible and 
purpose-like, besides exhibiting a certain novelty 
and individuality of treatment. A row of lofty 
round-arched windows, with quasi-classic archi- 
volts, forms the principal feature in the ground- 
story front, marking the height of the coffee and 
reading-rooms which occupy the main portion of 
the front ground-floor: elsewhere the upper part 
of this story is treated as a mezzanine. Over 
the first-floor string-course corresponding piers 
are carried up through three stories; the first 
and second floors having square-headed windows 
between the piers, the third floor round-arched 
windows corresponding with the arcade which 
connects the main piers. Over all is an attic 
with rather heavy dormers, the space between | 
the dormers being filled up by a square panel | 
enclosing an inner panel, within which is worked | 
a kind of circular shield, slightly convex ir 
section, and surrounded by a row of small beads 
or knobs. Unless there is something symbolical 
in this device, it is difficult to account for it; | 
as mere ornament it certainly is not a success- 
ful feature. The main plan of the building is | 


Liverpool, that a very fine opportunity has not 
been made the most of. The appearance of the 
disproportionately high roofs at each extremity, 
with the long tall mass of chimney-stack at 
each side crowded upon and scarcely separable 
from the roof, is anything but satisfactory. 
Almost the only ornament on the principal front, 
with the exception of the questionab!e panels in 
the attic above alluded to, is in the shape of 
perforated ornamental panels in geometrical 
patterns, under the windows; those under the 
first-floor windows being projected slightly for- 
ward and forming balconies, the corbels sup- 
porting which, by the way, come rather awk- 
wardly close down upon the archivolts of the 
ground-floor windows. While the general aspect 
of the building is that of solid durability without 
show, and while the vulgarity of extravagant 
ornamentation is entirely avoided, the impression 
left by it is unsatisfactory on the one hand from 
a want of real effectiveness and point in the 
general design (always excepting the end eleva- 
tions aforesaid), and, on the other hand, from the 
want of repose in the sky-line formed by the 
aspiring roofs and chimneys; a defect em- 
phasized by contrast with the well-known sober 
monumental horizontal lines of St. George’s 
Hall opposite. The masonry, of Stourton stone, 
with Minera and Cefn stone dressings is, we 





should add, in every respect admirable. 





AN ENGLISH THEORY OF THE ARTS.* 
A work has just appeared, on the rise and 


same thing all the world over, and in all time, 
whether men look at it au dessus or au dessous, 
from within or from without. We remind our 
readers of the German survey of the subject, 
only that they may compare it with the theory 
advanced in the work now before us. 

Mr. Harris has made what he considers a new 
and correct classification of the arts. They are 
nine in number; and he ranks them in the fol- 
lowing order:— Painting, sculpture, poetry, 
eloquence, music, architecture, dramatic acting, 
costume, and gardening. Seeing tha‘ archi- 
tecture is generally conceded to be the grandest 
of all the arts, we admit the novelty of the scale 
without pledging ourselves to its correctness. 
We miss, too, in this catalogue many arts that 
should have found a place in a list making any 
pretence to completeness. Under which of these 
headings could we group the works of the Della 
Robbias or of Bernard Palissy ? Under which 
could we place those of Benvenuto Cellini? And 
where may we rank the works of illustrious gold- 
smiths, enamellers, and engravers? Ghiberti’s 
famous gates are a work of art, yet can scarcely 
rank either as sculpture or any of the other 
arts here mentioned. The art of the tapissier 
is of as much account as that of the costumier, 
yetit is overlooked. To be plain, notwithstanding 
@ very noticeable inclination on the part of the 
author to leave not a stone unturned in con- 
nexion with his labours, and, if possible, to 
fracture it and show us what was in the centre 
of it, he has in this particular given us very 
short measure. Without dwelling farther, how- 
ever, on what he has not said, we will follow him 





very simple, and looks as if it would work well ; | progress of the arts, which may be considered, | in some of his observations. He first commends 


a centre entrance hall opens from Lime-street, 


in some respects, as the English equivalent of 


‘art to mankind, and mankind to artists; and 


j 


divided by a lofty arch, supported on groups of |the German work on , the same subject by after minutely stating the claims of art, how 
four granite columns, from the central staircase | Dr. Liibke, Mr. Bunnett’s trans!ation of which 


beyond, which is lighted from the roof. From | was reviewed in these columns.f 


In the 


different kinds were invented, their growth, 
| their spheres, the points where they agree and 


this central hall and staircase longitudinal centre latter, the contemplative German thought out’ where they separate, he proceeds to declare the 


corridors run right and left the whole length of 
the building on every floor, lighted by a two- 
light window at each end, with a vista right 
through from end to end. These corridors are 
fire-proof, formed of Yorkshire landings carried 
on continuous brick corbels. The architectnral 
effect of the central staircase cannot be judged 
of yet; but a small detail in the construction 
of some of the upper landings reminds us what 


| his theory, and then applied it to the various 


nations of the civilised world, in a calm, medi- 
tative, though perhaps crotchety, kind of way ; 
whereas in the work before us an English 
barrister has thought out another, and has 
smoothly, glibly, and diffusely applied it to the 
various arts, recognising all nations as only one 
humanity. The German doctor’s leading idea is 
that, first, the geographical features of a 





very clumsy methods are sometimes tolerated , country, and then the political conditions and 
by architects (or clerks of works) in effecting | general mode of life of its inhabitants, originated from the practice observable in leading works, and which 


| leading principles that should regulate design in 
either of them. These, he avers, are all de- 
‘ducible from nature, yet it is not by a faithfal 
| portraiture of nature that success is ensured :— 


| The consideration that the excitement of the mind, 
in an agreeable or giatifying manner, forms the origin 
and the foundation of each art, ought ever to be kept in 
view as a leading principle of design in art of either kind, 
| so that every performance may be calculated to delight as 
| well as to excite us, The principles of design, including 
| those of delineation, are to be deduced in each of the arts, 


the greatest masters in them have pursued. The rules of 


eT . . is. + j 
the joining of iron beams at right angles. | its arts, cultivated, or repressed them, as aod are to be drawn from the productions of art, and not 


In this case, a very large wrought-iron beam 
carries the main landing connecting the corri- 
dors, and across-landing is carried by a smaller 


'case might be. Mr. George Harris sets out with 
‘the conviction that the origin of art is due to 


the innate power the mind possesses of com-. 


beam, one end of which is supported by a small bining ideas. He says the faculties with which 
piece of T angle-iron riveted against the web of the soul is endowed are of two kinds, active and 


the large beam, and projecting horizontally 2 in. 


passive ; and it is the former, or the power to 


| the productions of art formed from the rules. Nature 


| herself, as she is seen to exist, first supplied and taught 
the principles of art, and from her inexhaastible mine, the 
| richest stores may be drawn. God gave these principles 
| to nature, and nature gives them to man.” 


Thus it would seem rules are only to be ascer- 


or 3in. It is probably strong enough for its receive ideas, reason upon them, separate and tained by the study of great masters, which 
purpose, but has a very make-shift appearance: combine them, that gives birth to artistic pro- | every student undertakes. Moreover, he laysdown 
und in a similar position in another large hotel ductions; the latter faculty also taking part in| that they are chiefly negative, and principally 
(built by an architectural firm in very large prac- | the result, in so far as it renders the mind liable of use to avoid defects, not to ensure perfection. 
tice), we saw, not long since, s system of cast-iron , to be affected by sensations of different qualities No great poet has so frequently broken through 


beams of equal section, arranged at right angles, | 
those carrying the cross-landings having their | 


when excited by the material senses. Lest 
we should obscure the author’s meaning by com- 


_ rules as Shakspeare ; yet none has attained equal 
perfection. Another rule he would inculcate is 


flanges cut short at the point of junction, and the | pressing his words, we quote his continuation of | not to commence the execution of any design 
web continued so as to rest on the flanges of the | this explication. ‘As the faculties availed of before it is clearly defined in the mind; but the 


longitudinal beam, the cross-beams thus resting | 
entirely on the end of their web. Considering | 
how frequently the use of iron beams in such a| 
position is called for in large staircases, it might 
surely be possible to foresee it, and provide a) 
suitable bracket on the main beams to take the 
ends of the cross-beams, instead of leaving the 
Junction to be effected by the rule of thumb. 

The line of elevation at each end of the build. 
ing is slightly advanced both in front and rear, 
the projection taking the form of what may be 
called an angle tower, the tower effect being 
chiefly produced by the inevitable Mansard roof, 
which rises far above the cornice. On the ground 
story of each tower is a large and heavily- 
moulded porte-cochére arch, the flank wall which 
connects the two towers at back and front 
having a similar boldly-treated archway, above 
which several tiers of small windows, with 
shafis and foliated capitals, have a very ele- 
gaunt effect, and contrast well with the ex- 
panse of almost entirely plain masonry on 
the flank of each tower. It is something nowa- 
days to find any architect recognising the 


in the pursuit of art are as obvious and as de- 
finable as those which are employed in the pro- 
gress of reasoning, so are the principles of this 
study as sure and as well established as those of 
logic. The efforts of this power may be capri- 
cious or ill-regulated in some minds, but in all 
they are capable of being regulated by certain 
laws, and are controlled by well-established 
rules. The principles of taste are certain, be- 
cause the same senses and the same intellectual 
faculties as regards their nature, although dif. 
ferent in extent and quality, exist in every 
mind.” Thus, though both authors write of the 
rise and progress of art, they look at their sub- 
ject from points of view so far removed from 
each other that its identity is almost lost. Dr. 
Liibke writes of art as though it was a crystal 
stream flowing through various tracts of land, 
and that was spread out in one till it formed a 
broad smooth sheet, and contracted in another 
to a deep tearing river, and precipitated, cataract- 
fashion, over rocks in another, according to the 
geographical features of the district ; while Mr. 





value of breadth of wall-space in an architec- 
tural design; and this portion of the building is 
really treated in a striking and effective manner. 
For the rest, we can scarcely say so much; and 
indeed, considering the size and cost of the 
building, and the splendid and commanding site 
it occupies, facing, but rather higher than, St. 
Gcorge’s Hall, it is impossible not to sympathise 
with what seems to be the prevalent feeling in 


Harris, though he can see it in this light, too, 
leads us more to think of it as of water in a well 
to which every individual brings his own cruse, 
goblet, or bowl, and quaffs his draught after his 
own fashion. Bat still the combination of brain- 
power and mechanical skill we call art is the 





* “The Theory of the Arts; or, Art in Relation to 
Nature, Civilization, and Man.” B George Harris, 
F.8.A. In2 vols, London; Tribner & Co, 1869, 

t Vol, xxvi., p, 923, 





| chief one is to unite the freedom and absence 
of all affectation and formality of nature with 
grace, energy, and vigour. After this the rules 
dwindle down to elements of delineation, which 
are discussed in the following order :—1. Cor- 
rectness. 2. Perspicuity. 3. Fitness. 4. Con- 
sistency. 5. Contrast. 6. Energy. 

Mr. Harris applies, somewhat ingeniously, 
terms and turns of thought belonging to one art 
toanother. Speaking of alliteration, for instance, 
in reference to poetry and eloquence, he points 
out its presence in architecture, costume, and 
gardening. In architecture the use of uniform 
ornamental terminations he looks upon as aili- 
teration ; in costume, corresponding ornaments ; 
and in gardening, the formal arrangements in 
which each work and corner is but the counter- 
part of another that balances it, he speaks of as 
so much alliteration. This is a fanciful thought. 
Alliteration is not exactly a repetition, or even a 
balance. And when we come to include the dis- 
tribution of colour, and the relation of masses of 
light and shade in painting, as alliteration, the 
agreement is still more difficult to discover. He 
would stretch the application to sculptural de- 
signs; and beyond these to music and acting, 
where, however, he confesses it is more faintly 
indicated and less direct. That he should have 
made the attempt is, to some extent, an index of 
his desire to treat every kind of art as one pro- 
duce of the mind, varying only in its fruit with 
the constitution of the individual who gives it 
birth. A poet, painter and sculptor, and musi- 
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cian are all producers of art, which, to him, is patronage,—national patro —and all wi 
ae in kind, except in outward form; and|be well. A tribunal tune the a oe 
conformable to the same rules, except those of | requisite for our artistic prosperity. Neverthe- 
mechanical execution. He even detects a “ che- | less, he has a proposition to make, to the effect 
— affinity” in art, which term he explains in| that more than one mind should be employed 
e tendency of representations of transactions | upon a work of art. A man might be able to 
which vividly and immediately affect the mind, | conceive a grand subject in a practical manner, 
to attach themselves at once to the heart. And,| and yet be unable to put it upon canvas; for 
again, he requires of art that it should magnify | this secondary process he would employ another 
and purify nature as well as reflect it. He sees, band, cunning and well skilled ; and to the works 
too, resemblances sooner than some people can/thus produced he would give the name,— 
see them. Gardening possesses, for instance, a | Grapho-pneumata. 
close Correspondence with painting in his eyes. 
In his retrospect of this last-mentioned art, 








blocks of stone very similar to those of the walls 
of the kings at Rome, only larger. As a general 
rule, the older a wall is the larger the stones are, 
but this must, of course, depend on the building 
material. In the remains of other fortified cities 
of the early period, such as Fiesole and other 
Etruscan cities, we do not find any remains 
of houses; there are commonly one or two 
temples, and sometimes a fortified palace, but the 
houses were mere huts. It was, therefore, no 
great hardship for people in such a state of 
Civilisation to be removed with their flocks and 
herds from one city to another, wherever safe 
fortifications for their families and pasture for 





Mr. Harris scarcel f k ight ; 
¥ goes so far back ashe might; | HigTORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ROME. 


their cattle were provided. This accounts for 


for he gives no account of the wonderful terraces | the rapid rise in the population of Rome. The 


— yo banks - a _ north-country rivers in 
illy ,districts, which are the remains of pre- THE ordina eneral meeting of the 
historic gardens, when the low lands were too/ Institute took iin on Monday cuales last, 
boggy, or wooded, for cultivation. In the valley | Mr. Charles Barry, vice-president, in the chair, 
of the Breamish, Northumberland, in the vale} when Messrs. John Edward Cox and Herbert 
of the Tweed, and in Peebleshire, and elsewhere | Williams (Associates) were elected Fellows, and 
in Scotland, these terraces are distinctly marked, | Mr. H. Joseph Williams an Associate. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. | Romans for several centuries adopted the plan 


of transferring the inhabitants of the conquered 
cities to Rome; their flocks and herds were 
added to those of the Romans, and increased 
the wealth of the city. Many of the original 
cities have never been inhabited since: the 
walls are nearly all that remains. Sometimes a 


and are regarded with great interest by archwo-| A memorial to the Metropolitan Board of Roman colony has been settled within the old 


logists as veritable fragments of ancient Britain. | Works, urging the desirability of maintaining 


walls, probably in part to defend them, and 


They lie high up on the hill sides, ridge over|the o i i i i 
} : pen space by the side of the Mansion hinder an enemy from making use of them. It 
ridge. Thegardens attached to early hermitages,| House, and forming the entrance to the new |was not till after the introduction of lime 


too, are overlooked by him; and those attached | street thence to Blackfriars, was unanimously | 


mortar into general use that houses of stone 


to the abbeys, and other ecclesiastical institu- | adopted by the meeting. |began to be built, and then public buildings 


tions, are equally ignored, although their infla-| A conversation took place with reference to 
ences have not yet perished. In the neighbour- | the works at Worth Church, which led to the | 
hood of Jedburgh the monastic pears are still| inquiry whether the council were in a position | 


were erected before private houses. Lime 
mortar is supposed to be a Greek invention, but 
it was not brought into use in Rome until after 


represented ; and around Hulme Abbey, again, | to give any official information on the subject, the time of Camillus. It was either a Roman 
the monks plums are now growing wild. His | to which the chairman replied, that the matter | invention or was very soon introduced there and 
impression is that, though Fitzstephen records | having been referred to the committee for the | brought into use. Brick came into use in Rome 
that the citizens of London had large gardens | conservation of ancient monuments, they passed | Very soon after lime mortar. The earliest walls 


in the reign of Henry IL, and Hollinshed’s | a resolution expressing a hope that this interest- 
Chronicle infers choice gardening in the reign of | ing monument of architecture would be pre- 
Edward I., the wars of the white and red roses| served. The subject had been again brought 





| with mortar are of rough stone only, with a 
| profusion of mortar, but they soon began 
|to face these rough walls, called concrete, 


exterminated all but the roughest kitchen gar- | before the notice of the council that evening, | with brick, to give them a smooth surface. 
dens and bare pleasure-grounds; and it was not | and they had decided to call the attention of | They also at an early period used small blocks 


till the reign of Elizabeth that gardening was | Mr. Salvin, jun., the architect, to the letters on | 
treated artistically. He calls the celebrated | the subject which have appeared in this journal, | 
poem of the Scottish king, James I., to witness | and also to the resolution of the committee, at | 
that the garden at Windsor, in the reign of | the same time expressing their confidence that | 
Henry V., was but a place thickly planted with | that gentleman would do all in his power to| 
trees, with alleys of hawthorn, and an arbour in | carry out the views therein expressed. 
each corner. The Northumberland Housebold-| Mr. J. H. Parker (honorary member) read a) 
book of 1512, too, he quotes, to show, thut out of | paper entitled “A Sketch of the Early History | 
an establishment of 150 persons there was but one ‘of Architecture in Rome, as connected with the | 
gardener “who attended hourly in the garden for ‘recent Excavations.” The first portion of the. 
the setting of erbis, and clipping of knottes, and | paper was devoted to a description of the early | 
sweeping the same garden clean,” tasks which methods of fortification adopted in Italian cities 
are now distributed among something like thirty and villages as border defences against the 
people. But in more modern times gardening attacks of hostile tribes. These villages and 
has had advanteges over both painting and towns were surrounded by a bank of earth, and 
sculpture, he considers, because ornamental a wide deep trench, out of which the earth for 
grounds belonging to the wealthy, expense has the bank had been taken. On the top of the 
not been spared in their cultivation, and persons | bank a wall of wood with wooden towers was 
of the highest taste and accomplishments have | placed, or sometimes a palisadeonly. In process 
turned their attention to it. lof time the summits of all the hills became 

Reviewing the British position among the arts | fortified in this manner, and the narrow gorges 
further, Mr. Harris allows that the moderns | between them were also placed in a state of 
exceed the ancients in landscape painting and in defence. These ancient earthworks were on a 
water-colours. Here-arranges, in a rapid fashion | gigantic scale, the whole population being em- 
as he passes through the array of British | ployed upon them for mutual defence, and they 
painters, their respective ranks. He takes Tarner | were never destroyed. The bank may be re- 
by the shoulder and places him below Martin,| moved in parts, and the trenches filled up in 
and West he beckons up to stand close to the parts, but it was sure to leave plain traces behind. 
great masters of old. There is a sect of art-| The tops of nearly all the hills in England and 
critics who would, doubtless, close a book that in Gaul were fortified in this manner. Sometimes 
contained such a passage as the following :— these great earthworks were considered as 
* The true and fair position which I shall assign to Turner, re te Roy Tieceties Gert ames 


and which a just and discerning and impartial posterity : 
will, I believe, accord to bim, is this. He is not, as bas | wards occupied by the Romans, but they were 


been asserted, the greatest landscape painter who ever | often constructed by the natives to oppose the 
lived, or even who has adorned this country; and he is Roman invasion. Such ancient fortresses were 


far inferior generally, and in their highest qualities, to | ~ : : 

either Claude, Salvator Rosa, Wilson, or Gainsborough. | found all over the world, in the East as well as in 
= — he 1s superior in mechanical are aithough a the West. In Palestine they are very remarkable, | 
is inferior in imagination and mental power generally : . | f 
as also in perspective effect. Turner's merits consist and Jerusalem itself is built on a strong earth- 
really and solely in his power of representing with wonder. | work. ‘ ey 
ful — and — certain yee coma the epgete- The lecturer then proceeded to give a descrip- | 
ance of mist and spray, as of water when agitated, | ,- . * as 
the rays of the sun when it is declining, and the varied tion of the ancient walls of Rome, pointing i 
on a map the directions in which they were) 


“ppearance of the sky. In many respects he was un- 
rivalled here, especially ae painter of clouds. But | carried, turther illustrated by numerous photo- | 


caer, Se he can only be allowed to rank with other) ¥ +a 5hs of great interest. He then went on to| 
2 remark that we must not conclude that because 

We would advise the critics in question» | the fortifications were faced with stone walls, 
though, as we would art-students generally, to| principally tufa, the inhabitants of Rome in the 
read on, for the sake of the conclusion at which |time of the kings lived in stone houses. On 
the author arrives as to the prospects of art in| the contrary, it is recorded that the house of 
this country. He pleads for more patronage.| Romulus was a wooden hut only. The only 
Painting, so far, has scarcely been aided, except | stone buildings within the walls were a few 
to gratify family vanity and affection ; and | temples; the houses were entirely of wood, and 
sculpture has only been befriended by the dead | most of the temples also. When a great deal of 
in the form of memorials; though poetry has, | ornament was used in their buildings, the orna- 
comparatively speaking, flourished, and elegance | ment was of wood or bronze, not of stone. In 
has enjoyed a large patronage. Architecture | the Temple of Solomon, at Jerusalem, the earliest 
has been still more firmly tied down, because no| building of the kind of which we have any 





of tufa, cut into the shape of bricks, but usually 
of a rather larger size. We read of bricks at a 
much earlier period, both sun-dried and kiln-dried; 
but the bricks of Babylon and other earlier cities 
were cemented with bitumen only, or sometimes 
with slime or mud, where bitumen was not to be 
had. The earliest wall in Rome built with lime 
mortar is the high concrete wall at the north 
end of the Palatine supporting the cliff, near the 
middle of that end of the hill. This has been 
built of rough stones grouted in with fresh hot 
lime, and the outer face supported by a wooden 
frame, which has been suffered to remain until 
it decayed. The date of this early concrete wall 
is not recorded; the earliest dated building of 
this construction is the Emporium on the bank 
of the Tiber, about two centuries before the 
Christian era. The celebrated wall called the 
Muarotorto, because it is distorted by the giving 
way of the foundations, and the Pantheon of 
Agrippa built a few years before the Christian 
era, have walls of enormous thickness, the mass 
of which is concrete faced with brick, and the 
brick is bound together and fixed to the concrete 
mass by a number of arches of construction. 
The buildings of the time of Julins Casar are 
generally faced with large blocks of travertine, 
well cut and fitted together, but quite plain. 
The buildings of the time of Augustus continued 
to be still frequently quite plain during the 
early part of his reign—that is, before the 
Christian era. Instances of this form of con- 
struction were given. During the long and 
peaceful reign of Augustus great progress was 
made in the fine arts, including architecture and 
the construction of walls. According to some 
authorities, the time that Christ was on earth 
was precisely the period when the arts were in 


‘the highest state of perfection in the Roman 


empire. This view is hardly borne out in strict- 
ness; but it is universally agreed that during 
the first century of the Christian era the arts 
were in a higher state of perfection than they 
had ever been before, or have been ever since, 
unless an exception is made for architecture in 
the thirteenth century, bat that does not apply 
to Rome. Architecture is generally a guide to 
the other arts. For the construction of walls, 
Mr. Parker regarded the brickwork of the time 
of Nero as the finest in the world. The bricks 
with which the walls are faced are so thin that 
we can count ten to the foot, including mortar. 
In the second century there are eight to the foot ; 
in the third century, six ; and in the fourth cen- 
tury, four only, as in modern brick walls. This 
was regarded asa useful general guide to the 
age of a building in Rome. 

Of the temples and other buildings before the 
time of Augustus, there are only such remains as 





architect has the power of building a cathedral | record, all the ornamentations were of cedar 
to show his skill. But given a little more| wood and bronze. The walls were of larze 








serve for historical purposes, but not as models. 
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Such as remain sufficiently perfect to be con- 
sidered as models are the Theatre of Marcellus, 
the Temple of Fortune, near the Tiber, and the 
Arch of Drasus. The remains in an imperfect 
state are numerous and important, and some of 
the buildings are nearly perfect. The beginning 
of the fourth century, the time of Maxentius, 
was a great building era, and there are many 
buildings of that period remaining; but after 
the accession of Constantine the Senate ordered 
that all these buildings should be called after 
his name, and the name of his predecessor ob- 
literated. The removal of the seat of empire by 
Constantine was fatal to the prosperity of Rome 
as an imperial city. He gave ali the imperial 
estates in the Campagna to the church, as 
endowments for the chapters there formed, and as 
these estates had supplied the funds for the build- 
ings of thecity of Rome, this transfer completed 
its rnin. After that time the history of church 
architecture and of the Middle Ages begins. 

On the subject of the durability of Roman 
walls and the cause of it, Mr. Parker remarked 
that, after the introduction of lime mortar, the 
lime in these walls was always used quite fresh 
and hot. It was pounded and mixed with a 
large proportion of gritty sand: full advantage 
was thus taken of the wonderful expansion and 
crystallisation of lime as it cools. The jagged 


for aisles. An apse at the altar end was added 
in the time of Constantine, which showed the 
idea that an apse had at that time come to be 
considered as neceesary to make it a charch ; 
but in the fifth century round and polygonal 
churches were sometimes built, as at Ravenna 
and St. Stephen. 

In conclusion, Mr. Parker remarked that the 
great abundance, including marble columns by 
the hundred, which remained in Rome from the 
time of the Empire, was in reality a misfortune 
to the Roman architects. In order to make use 
of these materials, they continued to build in 
the old forms, not only during the period before 
the year 1000, but in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries also, long after the magnificent 
style, miscalled Gothic, had been brought into 
general use in the West. The so-called Gothic 
style scarcely came into use in Italy, until the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The arch is 
the real characteristic of Roman architecture ; 
and from this everything else has been developed. 
In Mediseval walls in Rome the surface is often 
faced with small stones of a peculiar character, 
called Opus Saracenisca, said to have been 
introduced into Italy by the Saracens; but it is 
really found occasionally in early Roman work, 
and was probably taken by the Saracens from 
Byzantium, and only brought back into Italy by 





edges of the crystals combine with the rough 
sand, or broken stone, or brick reduced to 
powder, and the mass thus formed is as hard 
and as durable as a natural concrete rock. | 
English builders frequently have a prejudice | 


against the use of lime quite fresh and hot; they 


them. Generally, perhaps, the buildings of the 


Renaissance in Rome are the finest that we have 
| anywhere. 


A conversation ensued principally with regard 
to the period when lime mortar was first used, 
when Professor Donaldson stated that on his 


sey it bursts the walls, but this is because they | first visit to Egypt he extracted a large frag- 
do not pound it or grind it before they use it.| ment of mortar from one of the great pyramids, 
A large lump of lime when water is poured upon | and those were anterior to the Roman remains 
it, will burst through anything, but in a powdered | spoken of by Mr. Parker. 

state there is no danger of this. The principle| On the motion of Sir M. Digby Wyatt, seconded 
of our modern cements, both that called Roman | by Professor Kerr, a vote of thanks was passed 
cement and that called Portland cement, is the to Mr. Parker for his paper. 


same. They consist of fresh lime pounded and | 


Descriptions were then given by the respective 


should call Late Norman or very Early 

in this country. The entire vault of 
Cathedral, in the south of France, is most 
magnificently painted by Italian artists of the 
sixteenth century; but as this work almost 
approaches high art, it searcely comes within our 
present subject, though, if money were forth- 
coming for the entire fittings of our churches on 
the handsomest possible seale, it would be most 
unwise not to advocate the use of the highest 
decorative art, even upon roofs, distant as they 
are from the eye. 

Still, as so great an amount of money can 
seldom be expended in decoration in these days, 
when mere church accommodation is so 
needed, we ought to turn our attention to that 
which lies within the reach of almost every 
church builder or restorer,—I mean an effective 
method of roof decoration, produced by few 
colours, and at a small cost, but which has still 
some real thought and knowledge of the subject 
bestowed upon it ; for it is impossible not to feeb 
that a well-designed decoration, if it only con- 
sists of black and white, is more worth looking 
at than a far more elaborate painting, where the 
expenditure has not been guided by taste and 
skill. Every one would be inclined to allow, no 
doubt, that ceilings vaulted either in wood or 
stone add almost more than anything else to 
the dignified and minster-like appearance of 
churches; they have, however, one very great 
drawback,—they diminish the actual height of 
an interior very much. No one who has ever 
been between the roofs of Lincoln Minster (for 
instance) can fail to regret the enormous loss of 
height ‘which the vaulting causes. Had this 
space been thrown into the church, it would have 
allowed the ceiling to have been raised to at 
least 100 ft. above the pavement, and so given 
‘that splendid building the only thing it seems to 
| lack—proper elevation of the roof inside. This 
| very fact, however, seems to be an additional 
argument in favour of roof colouring, as a care- 





mixed with rough sand or pounded stone, and inventors of Mr. Millar's apomecometer for fully thought out scheme of decoration for such 
kept in air-tight vessels until it is used. If this | measuring the height of spires, colamns, &c. ; | ceilings would go a long way towards finding a 


precaution is not attended to, lime absorbs and of a lock, invented by Mr. Hodgson, a 
moisture from the atmosphere so rapidly that | barrister, called the Citadel Lock; and the pro- 


all its binding power is gone before it is used. ceedings terminated. 


The more fresh it is the more strongly it will | 


bind. | 








A few words on the construction of Medimval ON PAINTED ROOFS.* 


buildings in Rome might be interesting. It was | 


rather difficult to say when the Middle Ages | 


began. In the west of Europe, we generally | 
mean by that term from the eleventh to the | 
sixteenth century ; but in Rome it was usual to) 


THE comparative lowness of our English 
churches seems to have called especial attention 
to the treatment of roofs in this country, and 
very great pains appear always to have been 


begin them at # more early period, and to in- | taken by English architects to produce the most 
’ 


clude what some call the “ period of the) 


magnificent effect possible in this particular 


Decadence,” that is from the fourth century to | department of their art. 


the tenth. For that long space of time, about | 


Why it was fashionable to build churches, the 


G00. years, we have econcely. any buildings re. |TOOfs of which were not much more than two- 
aticion in England, and ve 7 fe = “a Fran ce or thirds the height of those in France and else- 


Germany, because it was the habit of people to) 
live in wooden houses, and to make even the | 
churches and public buildings of wood also. The | 
Anglo-Saxon word for “ to build” is “ timberen,” 

and in Normandy M. de Caumont sought in vain | 
for any masonry on the sites of the castles of 
the barons who came over to England with 
William the Conqueror. He found very fine 
earthworks, but no stone building of that period. 
The Norman keep was invented by Gundulph, | 
at Malling, and rapidly adopted by the king in| 
the White Tower of London, and by the Norman | 
barons generally, as so admirably adapted to | 


| 
} 


till succour could be obtained from the neigh- | 
bouring barons. 


where, we have no means of ascertaining. But 


that it was a mere fashion we may feel pretty | 
I think it is Mr. Fergusson who so | 


justly remarks that an architect who could raise 


certain. 


one of our great English churches could without 
difficulty have placed the vaulting at any eleva- 


tion he thought desirable ; indeed, as a matter of | 
mere skill and beauty, our roofs in England | 


(whether of wood or stone) far exceed anything 
that can be shown on the Continent. Of course, 


the great height of the cathedrals of Cologne, | 
Amiens, and Metz, produces a most splendid | 
effect, and gives them great dignity; still, our | 
their wants at that period. A handfal of brave more sumptuous vaultings, by their intricacy and | 
men could defend themselves against any number | beeuty, must have gone s long way towards) 


rivalling, even if they did not excel in dignity, 


the ceilings of which I have been speaking, 


In Rome the fortifications are much earlier, | ¥>¢ i= their glory. Again, the great distance 
and of quite a different type. The gateway | from the eye at which the foreign roofs are placed 
fortresses consist of a circular wall surrounding | made actual ornament a matter of secondary im- 


the old gate, with inner and outer gates, so that 
when the fortress is complete three gates have 
to be passed through. The mass of the wall is 
generally concrete. The brick facing is quite 
different from that of the magnificent wall of 
Aurelian in the third century. The wall, of 
which there are large remains, was one of the 
wonders of the world. It was 13 miles long, 
50 ft. high, and had a corridor for the sentinels 
inside the wall, with an open arcade within, and 
the solid wall without. 
had been halls in houses, which came to be con- 
sidered the natural form of a church, and the 
name of Basilica, which originally signified the 
King’s Hall, was adopted as that of a church. 
That of the Holy Cross at Jerusalem is a curious 
instance of the adoption of an old hall for a 
church. The main structure is of the second 
century, and is oblong, with the original arches 


All the early churches | 


| portance; and the consequence is that the roofs 
| abroad are very often poor in design and execu- 
| tion, and that coloured decoration upon them is 
| far more rare than it is with us. The well-known 
|examples at Liége, with some others at Treves 
and elsewhere, afford excellent specimens, no 
doubt, of the method of treating roofs vaulted 
with stone, but they are of a late date. One of 
the most celebrated examples of a painted ceil- 
ing on the Continent is that at Hildesheim, which 
the late Mr. Le Strange took as the model upon 
which to arrange the remarkable roof-painting 
on the nave at Ely Cathedral. The barrel vault 
at St. Sanveur, near Poictiers, in France, is a 
remarkable, though little known, example, 
apparently of the same period as the painting at 
Hildesheim ; at least, it seems to be what we 


* By the Rev. F. H. Sutton, M.A. Read at the las 











meeting of the Northamptonshire Architectural Society. 





remedy for their only fault, It is a great pity 
that we have so few examples left us in a 
thoroughly trustworthy condition of the method 
in which these vaults were coloured. Both in 
England, however, and elsewhere, the ground 
colour seems most frequently to have been white, 
slightly tinted to take off its chilliness. Upon 
this patterns were traced sometimes radiating 
| from the bosses, as at Wells Cathedral, or 
‘running alongside the ribs, as may be plainly 
‘traced in the transepts of Lincoln Minster ; in 
this instance, additional richness is given by the 
introduction of an occasional medallion. In 
many instances, however, the bosses alone were 
| richly coloured, together with a short piece of 
the rib in each direction from the bose itself, the 
rest of the roof being left of its natural stone 
colour: this has a very good effect. Examples 
of this treatment are to be met with in the 
cathedrals of Norwich, Ely, and Worcester ; and 
in each case, I believe, the painting we see is an 
exact reproduction of the original colouring of 
the ceiling. 

When the vault of the angel choir at Lincoln 
Minster was unfortunately stripped of ite original 
plaster, a great quantity of painted ornament 
was discovered, and destroyed: thus depriving 
those who were interested in the subject of 
colour, as applied to church decoration, of a very 

uable example, and, at the same time, doing 
a serious injury to the beauty of the interior of 
the church. 

It is, perhaps, worth mentioning, that very 
possibly the painting on the roof of the choir of 
Westminster Abbey is only a clumsy eighteenth- 
century reproduction of the original decoration 
of that most graceful vault. 

The wood vaulting of the choir of St. Alban’s 
Abbey Church still retains its colouring in a 
remarkably good state of preservation. St con- 
sists of medallions and leaves boldly executed 
on a pale blue-green ground. The treatment of 
the ribs is also especially 

It is impossible, however, in a short paper to 
go thoroughly into the various styles of roof- 
painting ; so that the best plan, perhaps, will be 
to confine these remarks to one portion of the 
subject. The roofs which are most charac- 
teristic of our English phase of Gothic art are 
the astonishing series of timber roofs which are 
scattered over every part of the kingdom, dis- 
playing a most wonderful knowledge of the 
capabilities of the material with which the 
architects had to deal, and an amount of artistic 
variety of design and ornamentation which it is 
almost bewildering to think of, 
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Different districts had, of course, their special 
types, the Norfolk and Suffolk roofs being (as a 
rule) entirely different from those of Northamp- 
tonshire, Leicestershire, and the Midland Coun- 
ties; these varying from the Somersetshire, 
Gloucestershire, and West of England series, and 
these again giving place to a new style of coved 
and panelled ceilings in Devonshire and else- 
where. Still in each district, though its own 
peculiar form of roof is found, of course, most 
frequently, we are able to discover an extra- 
ordinary variety of treatment, execution, and 
design. 

Now, as we have generally in our church 
restorations to deal with a wooden roof of one of 
these types, the best way will be to explain what 
would have been the usual treatment of such 
ceilings, when it was wished to colour them, and 
to illustrate the subject by a few specimens of 
roof-painting, such as we not unfrequently find 
in our old churches, As a rule, as far as I can 
gather from looking carefully at a very large 
number of examples, it was not very usual to 
paint an entire ceiling elaborately. In many 
churches, indeed, the roofs seem to have been 
left the natural tint of the oak, with a little 
painting introduced in a hollow moulding, as at 
All Sainte’, Stamford ; or with a pattern on the 
flat of a spandrel, the more enriched design 
being reserved for the last bay of the nave east- 
ward, over the screen, or for the panels imme- 


white, with a red edge; it is dashed off appa- 
rently without any formal design being sketched, 
but it is very graceful, and fits the space remark- 
ably well; in fact, it is not easy to suggest a 
more appropriate style of ornament for roof 
painting where time and money do not permit of 
a more elaborate treatment. 

The roof over the nave at Brant Broughton, in 
Lincolnshire, retains its original colouring ; the 
aisle roofs, however, have either never been 
painted, or have lost their colouring from being 
nearer the ground, and, therefore, more easily 
cleaned. This is a much richer specimen than 
those already mentioned. It is painted, how- 
ever, on the same plan, and the same colours are 
used, with the addition of some gilding on the 
carved work. There is a very effective chevron 
pattern on the purlins of this roof. Altogether, 
this ceiling even now has a remarkably rich 
effect, and is well worth a visit. 

The roof of Northwold Church, in Norfolk, is 
another fine specimen of one which has been | 
painted entirely. It has been, unfortunately, 
ae coarsely re-coloured, but it still looks very 
well, 

_ Perhaps the most beantifal bit of roof paint- 
ing to be found anywhere is that over the eastern 
compartment of the south aisle at St. Mary’s 
Church, Bury St.Edmund’s. It formed the ceil- 
ing decoration over a side chapel. In this in- 
stance the roof has been boarded to receive the 








diately over a side chapel. 


Instances of this arrangement are very com. | 


mon. A very good one occurs at Cransley 
Church, near Kettering, which I shall have to 
refer to again, and at Bury St. Edmunds, in St. 
Mary’s Church. 

Examples, however, of entire ceilings covered 
with paintings are to be found, and, when means 
permit, this plan ought to be adopted, if it is for 
no other reason than that of showing that the 
work of decorating our churches has not been 
undertaken in a niggardly spirit. But, of course, 
in most instances expense is an object, and where 
something has to be given up, that which, after 
all, isan architectural luxury, may well take a 
less expensive form, in order that the actual in- 
struments of Divine service may be provided for 
on a more handsome and fitting scale. It is for 
this reason that the partially-coloured roofs to 
which I have been referring are so especially 
valuable, as they show us how much may 
be done in the way of decoration at a small 
cost. 

An ordinary midland county roof is, as we 
all know, generally rather flat, and thongh 
frequently handsomely carved and moulded, 
perhaps more than any other kind of ceiling, 
— to require the assistance of the decorator’s 
art. 

The church roof at North Laffenham, in Rut- 
land, is one of the kind I have been speaking of, 
i.e., it is @ partially-coloured one, and is a fair 
specimen of the manner in which the old Gothic 
designers treated a plain roof. It may be taken 
very well as a type of such like simple decora- 
tion. It could be executed by any country 
painter, at a very small outlay beyond the ordi- 
nary cost of staining. The roofat North Luffen- 
ham has not been selected for illustration on 
account of its being in any way a remarkable 
specimen of painting, but to illustrate how small 
an amount of colour is required to prodace a 
decidedly good effect. It is this which renders 
it a good model for imitation where a church 
restoration committee is in the usual chronic 
state of insolvency. 

It will be seen that the principle upon which 
this roof is decorated is this: the woodwork, as 
@ rule, is left its own nataral colour, while the 
mouldings and bosses are painted in white, red, 
and black, the colours being everywhere counter- 
changed. The spandrels of the principals have 
& flower pattern stencilled on them in black and 
red; the chamfer is red, and the flat portion on 
the underside is white, to correspond with the 
other parts of the roof. 

At All Saints’, Stamford, if I remember right, 
much the same arrangement occurs, only in that 
instance small ornamental flowers are introduced 
in the hollow monidings, to enrich the effect. 
The roof at Cransley Charch, already alluded to, 
gives us some excellent hiate to guide us in our 
roof decorations ; the same colours are used as 
at Luffenham, the ornament being chiefly the 
usaal barber’s-pole , a8 it is called—a 
twist of black and white. The aisle roofs, how- 
ever, are more out of the common way, and the 
colouring of some of the drels in the south 
aisle is still pretty fresh. The pattern is drawn 
with a free hand on the plain uncoloured wood, in 


painting. Like the others which I have de- 
| Scribed, the colours used are black and red upon 
| @ white ground, the mouldings, as well as the 
| flat parts of the roof, being profusely ornamented 
with the twisted barber’s-pole pattern in black 
and white, while the hollows are coloured red; 
| the panel itself between the principals is divided 
| diagonally with broad bands, containing inscrip- 
| tions, which are separted from each other by a 
beautifal diaper pattern of ivy-leaves on an 
interwoven stalk, the intervening spaces being 
filled with the initials of the founder of the 
chapel, J. B., surrounded by a garter. At the 
intersections of this diaper little rays of metal 
gilt are tacked on, to conceal the janction of the 
stencils, with remarkably good effect; these, 
again, being connected by a tlower, which formed 
the eye or centre of the gilded rays. The initial 
letters of the inscriptions are most delicately 
illuminated in gold, shaded with brown, in a 
style which is almost worthy of an M.S. The 
spandrels, too, are very good. This church also! 
supplies us with an unusually good example of a| 
panelled ceiling retaining its original painting. 

It is a very rich specimen, and more gorgeously 

coloured than most. In this case the ground of 

the panels is also white, and the carved orna- 

ments, which are very rich and elaborate, are 

coloured red, black, and gold, a good deal of gild- 

ing being used to bring out the rich carving of 
the bosses, possibly owing to the darkness of the 
chancel, which it covers. The lower part of the 
roof, just above the wall-plate, is formed into 
oblong-coved panels, each containing an angel 
holding a scroll: this painting, I need hardly 
say, would be costly to imitate. 

A very simple example of an original panelled 
roof, with its oil painting, occurs at Caston, in | 
Norfolk. The panels themselves are left the) 
natural colour of the oak, the ribs and bosses 
alone being painted. The rib is a simple roll | 
moulding, with a hollow on each side; the roll | 
is painted with a twist of black and white ; the 
hollows are red, and the carved bosses at the 
intersections of the ribs are gilt. This roof 
looks remarkably well, and might be used with 
good effect anywhere. 

It will be seen from these remarks that roof- 
painting need not necessarily be an expensive) 
undertaking, and I trust we shall see the ex- 
periment tried much more frequently than we 
have hitherto done. If it is, there can be no 
doubt that our churches will very soon assume a | 
dignified beauty, oo at present we can) 
scarcely conceive ible. 

Mr. Ratton, on acess asked by the Chairman, 
said he should be happy to assist anyone who 
wished him with his advice on the subjec: of 
painted ceilings. In reply to Mr. E. F. Law, he 
recommended roofs being painted in water 
colours, as they could be done in a very little 
time. The roof of South Kilworth Church was 
done in ten days. ‘ : 

Mr. Law advocated roofs being painted in dis- 
temper. The colours became dark from absorb- 
ing the moisture, but there was no dripping. — It 
would be much better, also, to have stencilling 
between the rafters: it was much more lively, 
and had a great advantage, besides which the 
difference of cost was great. 








THAMES BRIDGES. 


Tue traffic over London Bridge was stopped 
on Monday, and now there is not a single stone 
of the pavement laid down in 1865 left in its place. 
Theinconvenience thereby occasioned is, of course, 
great. Southwark Bridge is notoriously an in- 
convenient one; and there is a di-inclination, if 
not a dislike, on the part of drivers, to cross it. 
This haa thrown the larger portion of the goods 
traffic between the northern and southern divi- 
sions of the metropolis upon the new bridge at 
Blackfriars. The City authorities, in anticipa- 
tion of the advent of this pressure, have as yet 
refrained from taking down the old wooden 
temporary bridge, but have issued orders that 
all traffic passing southward should go over it, 
thus putting the less strain occasioned by the 
smaller traffic from south to north upon the new 
structure. 

Some short time ago the Spectator wrote :-— 

London Bridge is choked with traffic on it, and the 
City council has been considering and rejecting all manner 
of expensive proposals for widening it. Foot passengers 
especially suffer. They are often in danger, and, as Mr, 
M‘George pointed out, the balustrades being solid, the 
bridge is a dust-trap in good weather and a ditch in bad, 
Will the Builder tell us if there is any final resson why @ 
bridge like London Bridge should not have a second 
story put on it,—a wooden bridge, like a railway crossing 
supported on iron pillars let into the buttresses, and 
reserved for pedestrians? No work in water would be 
necessary for that, and cabs would gain the space now 
oceupied by the frottoirs. Must such a second story be 
too ugly for human endurance ?” 

We will say nothing as to the obstruction to 
view and the ugliness that might thus be 
created: sufficient objection to the proposition 
may be grounded on the fact that the foundation 
is already as much loaded as it should be. 

In a “ Report on the Communication between 
the North and South Sides of the River 
Thames,’ by Mr. Henry Carr, C.E., recently 
published,* the writer shows that the pile and 
timber foundation of London Bridge is not equal 
to the work put upon it, and says the cills are, 
no doubt, either crushed or the piles are driven 
down. 

‘‘Ttis evident,’’ he says, ‘‘ that, although London Bridge 
stands well at present, it would not be desirable to put on 
additional weight, even if the additional we ght wereso small 
as probably to produce no appreciable effect ; nevertheless, 
should additional weight be put on, and any settlement 
take place at any future time, the committee might regret 
having increased the load upon a foundation which cer- 
tainly has no strength to spare.” 

The writer proposes to widen the footpaths 

of the bridge, from 9 ft. on each side, to 11 ft. 
6 in., by removing the parapet to nearly the 
extent of the cornice which now projects beyond 
it. In the same report Mr. Carr proposes, with 
reference to Southwark Bridge, to lessen the 
steep incline which at present interferes so much 
with its usefulness, and to widen it from 42 ft. 
to 54 ft., without additions to the foundations. 
He would take down the existing cast-iron 
arches, and replace them with others of wrought- 
iron, lowering the soffit to the same level as 
at Blackfriars. The new street now in progress 
will give a good approach, and something should 
certainly be done to enable the bridge to take 
ita fair share of work. 





LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AT THE 
LONDON INSTITUTION. 

Proresson Kerr delivered, on Thureday 
evening, the 11th instant, the first of “ Four 
popular Critical Lectures descriptive of Archi- 
tecture or the Fine Art of Building,” dealing 
preliminarily with the primitive style of the 
Egyptians, and others before the Greeks. His 
object, said the lecturer, was to explain to an 
audience presumably uninitiated in architectural 
matters the grounds upon which controversy at 
present 80 much rested with reference to this 
art in what was called “ the battle of the styles,” 
—a discussion now so frequently appearing in 
the press as to have rendered an otherwise 
recondite subject of professional study a matter 
of popular interest; one great class of society 
holding to Classicism, and another maintaiming 
Medizevalism,—and this frequently with consider- 
able, not to say inexplicable, warmth. After 
defining the question of art and the sense of 
beauty, and giving an illustration of the way in 
which plain building becomes artistic by the use 
of proportion and ornament, the lecturer went 
on to explain the causes which produce style 
(given, said he, such and such conditions, the 
result will be necessarily so and so), and pro- 
ceeded to examine the style of the Egyptian 





* Waterlow & Sons, Parliament-street, 1869. 
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works, which he thought it convenient to trace 
to the excavated temples, so as to account for 
the extreme ponderousness of the columnar 
arrangements. He had previously, however, 
presented the following scheme of general 
artistic chronology in epochs of 500 years. 


B.C. 2000 to 1590 ... Egyptien, rising. 

1500 to 1000 ... Egyptian, declining. 

1000 to 500 ... Assyrian and Persian. 

500to =... Greek. 
A.D. 1to 500... Roman. 
500 to 1000 ... Byzantine (the Dark Ages). 

1000 to 1500 ... Western Ecclesiastical. 

1500 to 2000 ... An antiquarian epoch, apparently 
now drawing towards a close, to 
be succeeded by a fresh line of 
effort. 


After pointing out on drawings (most of which 
were \courteously lent by Professors Donaldson 
and Hayter Lewis) the characteristics of the 
Egyptian manner of design, the lecturer dwelt 


upon those points which he considered had so far | 


been accomplished as established architectural 
data. The cornice was one, but not the stylo- 
bate. Sculptaral decoration of a mural character, 
and painting to correspond, and the use of colour 
decoration, were other points. The structuresque 
had been accepted; pro;ortion, also, as a purely 
architecturesque element, had been fairly exhi- 
bited. Symmetry, not necessarily an axiomatic 
idea, had been established. The introduction of 
architectural ornament, treated in a perfectly 
architecturesque manner, was accomplished ; 
and symbolism, also, in its simple form of 
characteristic expressiveness. 

The remainder of the lecture glanced at the 
character of Assyrian and Persian work, Indian 
and Chinese (ancient and modern alike), and 
thus stopped at the preparation for the Greek 
epoch. 





THAMES EMBANKMENT, COURTS OF 
LAW, AND BRIDGES. 


As the commencement of a new era for 
London, our riverine boulevard, although com- 


Strand and Lincoln’s-inn-fields; lawyers’ offices, 
inns of court, and more humble ranges, all 
levelled in desolation—the population scattered ; 
and that when, after due consideration, all this 
had been done, the crotchet of a high official 
should suffice to arrest and stultify so mach 
thought, precaution, and outlay. Surely there 
must remain some power of action, if not with 
officials, at least with the recognised architec- 
tural authorities. 

If the works are to be done, they ought to be 
carried ont at onee: there are just now some 
40,000 skilled workmen and labourers out of 
employ, and yet public works are suffered to 
stagnate! The National Gallery, Piccadilly, the 
Galleries of Exhibition-road, South Kensington, 
the meditated bridge from Whitehal)-place, 
with other public structures, have been long in 
abeyance, and Governmental works ought to be 











carried on at a season when work and wages 
are of such vital importance to the com- 
munity. 

The question of bridges across the river, con- 
necting the north three-fourths of the metro- 
polis with the south-east one-fourth, which has 
been recently treated in the Builder, now be- 
comes of more importance, as other great 
thoroughfares are opened and improved ; for the 
greater the facility of intercommunication, the 
greater the requirement for its extension. The 
opening of the toll-bridges by the Corporation is 
assuredly a step in the right direction ; but the 
rapid growth of the great commercial city, a 
mile eastward of London Bridge, now absolutely 
necessitates the erection of another bridge, near 


the Tower and short of the docks, for the ease- | 


ment and intercourse of the great commercial 
and shipping centres, which embrace the import 
and export trade of this mighty city. St. 
Catherine’s Wharf, a little over half a mile from 


London Bridge, and hereabouts, in the vicinage | 


of the Tower, an open bridge would save an 
enormous annual outlay of time and money to 
400,000 inhabitants of these hitherto discon- 
nected limbs of the metropolis. 

The outlay involved in the formation of such 


room, but both are under way to completion. A 
restaurant is attached to the hotel, where young 
men can live at a moderate rate. The whole 
cost of the farniture was 200,000 dollars. 











SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


THE opening meeting of the session has been 
held at the Society’s rooms, Mr. E. Chadwick 
delivering the usual introductory lecture. He 
congratulated the members on the movements 
now making to press forward elementary educa. 
tion, and on the appearance of the National 
Education League of Birmingham and the 
National Education Union of , both 
having in view a complete system of national 
education, embracing the primary instruction of 
all children in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
but seeking to accomplish the object by some- 
what different means. The Social Science Asso- 
ciation were in favour of an unsectarian system ; 
and, remarking that there were large omissions 
in both programmes, that the associa- 
tion might well apply to filling them up. He 
next pointed out the advantages of mind culture 
in improving not only the moral but the pbysical 
condition of the people, and increasing the power 
of mechanical, agricultaral, and other industrial 
productions. This latter benefit he held fully 
justified the application of a national rate. The 
department Economy and Trade would 
assemble under conditions of distress and de- 
mands for protection against hostile tariffs. He 
held that hostile tariffs were best met by free 
trade in its ultimate result; but by all means, 
he said, let those who demand inquiry be grati- 
‘fied. But to stimulate production and employ- 
ment it was requisite to stimalate consumption, 
and to do that we must improve and cheapen 
art and science and manufacturing to enable ug 
|to keep pace with other nations. And how, he 
‘asked, was this to be done, but by improvements 
'in primary education, leading to improvements 
| in technical and art and science education ? The 
lessening of the, at present, great loss of life 





plete only in its quay wall and footway, ex- |» bridge would be far exceeded by that expended and property by storms, the economising of the 
cites admiration; but the opportunity opened on improvements in the busy centres to be bene- | means of advancing sanitary science, the reduc- 
by it for adorning the metropolitan centre, by fited by its erection; whilst the anchorage of a| tion of military expenditure by improvement in 


the erection of ornamental buildings, and by the | oonstantly increasing mercantile marine lower 
plantation of intervening spaces, at suitable in- gown stream must essentially improve the far- 
tervals, whilst at the same time it affords views ther outlying river vicinages of Essex and Kent; 
hitherto occulted except from steam-boats—this and at this season of dearth amongst the work- 
is its chief value F i 
2 Be : 3 E ing classes nothing could be more opportane 
The railway is advancing with great celerity, than a speedy commencement of the project. 
and is likely to be in action the ensuing, T. H 
spring. The works are continued night and day, | 
so that recollecting the rapidity with which the; .__ 
line from Brompton to Kensington was carried ANOTHER GRAND HOTEL IN NEW YORK. 
out, together with the stations, we may calculate; Tux formal opening has taken place of a grand 
upon the promise of the contractor to throw it | caravansera, corner of Thirty-first-street and 
open by the Ist of May. , ; | Broadway. The Grand Hotel is builtof Winchester 
The opening of New Blackfriars Bridge and | marble, in the Romanesque style of architecture. 








the Holborn Viaduct, while it confers wondrous Mr. E. 8. Higgins, a successful merchant of New 


benefits upon the traffic of London, will bring | 
more palpably before the public the inexpediency | 
of placing the Courts of Law upon the lie-by | 
of the Embankment, or on any other site than 
upon the central, solid, and elevated position 
which was at first selected, purchased and 
cleared for them at St. Clement’s Danes. 

Granting that room could be found by making 
expensive clearances between Somerset House 
and the Temple, the site would be neither so 
convenient for the practitioners nor suitors in 
the Courts; besides that, it must be at increased 
cost, and would require two years longer in pro- 
cess of erection, leaving the Temple Bar centre 
aruinous waste, to be hereafter disposed of after 
the fashion of Victoria and Farringdon Streets. 
The delay and indecision upon all our public 
works have hitherto been as discreditable as 
unprofitable. 

The sites upon the river embankment are so 
valuable and beautiful that they will be eagerly 
sought and turned to good account. It would 
not contribute to the scenic effect to continue a 





series of lofty buildings from Somerset House to 
the Temple—the river would be overshadowed, 
and the views of monumental London curtained 
off from the causeway. In such cases, as in 
Venice, all structural effect must be sought and 
studied from a gondola. 

There, are, however, other and more important 
considerations,—the first being the professional 
convenience and aptitude of the Clement’s Danes 
site; the second, the waste and incalculable 
public loss of farther clearances. 

It is dismal to behold, in the busiest centre of 
the metropolis, a hoarding that shuts off for 300 
yards all traffic and intercourse between the 


York, devoted 800,000 dollars to the under- 
taking. Each story of the eight has a distinctive 
architectural feature in the marble framing of 
the windows, one set being round, another seg- 
mentary, another semicircular,and soon. Each 
floor is distinguished by acolour. On this the 
carpets and upholstery are green, on that blue, 
on the next crimson, and so on through the seven 
primary shades. Some of the mirrors are superb ; 
all are large and elegantly mounted. They cost 
20,000 dollars. 

In the principal corridor of each floor, close by 
the broad area into which the grand double 
staircase opens, a coil of hose, mounted by a 
brass pipe, hangs suspended on a hook. 200 ft. 
lie on each floor, as a provision against fire. A 
guest may act the part of fireman, if anything 
like a conflagration breaks out in his neighbour- 
hood, and he draws upon 10,000 gallons of water 
over his head in the reservoir top of the roof for 
assistance. 

The elevator is not without its features of 
novelty. At every floor you approach, the doors 
of wire netting, by automatic arrangement, fly 
open, saving the boy a great deal of trouble, and 
the ascending traveller a trifle of time. 

In the subterranean exploration—a matter of 
easy accomplishment, as there is an abundance 
of light—the laundry, the wine-cellar, the store- 
rooms, and the water-closets come successively 
under observation. 

The gentlemen’s café, on the first floor, ia a 
sumptuous apartment, with heavy panelled ceil- 
ing, black walnut furniture, green drapery, and 
a dazzling glitter of silver ware proceeding from 
every table. The gentlemen’s smoking-room is 
not yet quite finished, neither is the reading- 





‘arms, he also connected indirectly with the 
| spread of education. He touched upon railway 
reform, advocating the transference of the rail- 
ways to Government, on the principle adopted in 
the case of the telegraph companies. The de- 
pressing conditions which were within the pro- 
vince of the department of Economy and Trade 
comprised causes which called for the serious 
exertions of the department of Jurispradence, 
especially in regard to bubble companies, finan- 
cing frauds, frauds on ingurance companies, 
and analogous crimes; and, as a Commissioner 
of Police inquiry, he expressed his opinion in 
favour of a system of public prosecution, sug- 
gesting, however, that a great difficulty to over- 
come would be the opposition of the law officers 
of the Crown. 

On the motion of Mr. G. Hastings, it was 
resolved that Mr. Chadwick’s address be printed, 
for the use of the several departments, 








OUR STATUES AND SCULPTORS. 


Perusat of Professor Donaldson’s observa- 
tions in your pages as to London Statues* leads 
me to send you a few remarks written by me 
some time ago. 

Our London statues are the constant butts of 
satirical authors, who, in novels, burlesques, 
and comic periodicals of the day, find no easier 
way of showing their wit than by ridiculing the 
unfortunate statues. Admitting that they are 
not satisfactory, I think a fair, impartial judg- 
ment would be that in many instances it is not 
the design and execution, but the material of 
which they are formed, that renders them so un- 
pleasing. On the Continent, even at a few 
miles’ distance from our shores, if the design and 
execation be no better than in the London 
statues, the marble or bronze, retaining longer 
its original colour by the greater light, dryness 
of atmosphere, or the less consumption of coal, 
is more pleasing and inviting to the eye. The 
few white marble statues existing in London 
prove that, as a material, white marble will not 
suit, unless our fire brigade are employed with 
a liberal supply of soap to keep them respectable. 
The statue of the Queen at the Royal Exchange 








* Bee p. 861, ante, 
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often requires cleaning, and an attempt is now 
being made on it to resist farther decomposition. 
Monochromatic marbles of a sufficiently light hue 
are too few for the purpose, and all polychro- 
matic or variegated marbles are unfit for 
sculpture or carving. Bronze in London, what- 
ever may be its original colour, whether pale 
green, brassy yellow, or rich copper hue, soon 
loses its original agreeable tint, and becomes the 
most monotonous, melancholy, and disagreeable 
tone that it is possible to conceive; the statues 
constantly reminding us of sweeps,—not a clear, 
transparent, lustrous black, like marble, but a 


garden, at about 150 degrees above the Liver- 
pool high-water mark, the datum of the Ordnance 
survey. It retained its brilliancy, with a slight 
improvement of warm tarnish. I showed it to 
an eminent sculptor, who objected to the bril- 
liancy, while at the time he was haying his 
electrotyped bronzed statues painted, these not 
having been exposed to the outdoor atmosphere, 


The platina has remained since in the same 
situation without, as it seems, any change. 
I think in London the dust and damp would soon 
dull it sufficiently. It appears to me to be worth 





dull, heavy hue that will not allow the light and 
shade, even in our brightest days, to be seen at a 


very short distance, and obscuring all the| may find the metal worth consideration. Being 


details and minor beauties which add so much 
to a work of art. I believe many persons 
have passed up Portland-place and round 
Park-crescent without noticing the statue 
of the Duke of Kent. There is a statue of the 


Duke of Cumberland, of Culloden celebrity, in| 


Cavendish-square, that, if my memory does not 
deceive me, was formerly gilt. Not having re- 
marked it for years, I fancied it had disappeared ; 
but, on looking expressly, found it still there. 
After the first few months, when the original 
agreeable hue of the statues has changed to the 
permanent repulsive tone, few persons are to be 
noticed examining them; and if the charm of 
novelty is lost to us, it cannot be the case with 
provincials or foreigners. The statue of Achilles, 
copied from one on Monte Cavalho, Rome, in 
Hyde Park, and those of Marochetti, are equally 
neglected as those by our own sculptors. The 
statue of William IV., near London Bridge, 
erected above twenty years since, has retained 
its colour longer and better than any other 
about London ; and if expense were not an object, 
would show that a light unvariegated (or very 
slightly so) granite would be a good material, 
and if polished it would better resist the atmo- 
sphere. 
costly that it ruined the sculptor. Perhaps by 
this time cheaper ways can be found of working 
granite. No method has yet been discovered of 
using terra-cotta with sufficient accuracy on the 


scale required ; and if that or any artificial stone 


could be made to resist time, it would be too 
brittle to stand the attacks of the London 
Arabs, who seem to have a natural antipathy 
to Grecian or Roman noses. Marble will 


Unfortanately, the material proved so | 


the trial, and I wish I was wealthy enongh to 
make it on a sufficiently large scale. Architects 


| anxious to obtain the metals as pure as possible, 
I procured them at Messrs. Johnson & Huntley’s, 
assayiste, and give the prices and gravity, for 
that must be considered in judging of the ex- 
pense :— 





Per oz. Water. 
a | ee eererter 19 0 
Aluminium... 0 6 6 from 2°50 to 2°75 0 
Platina ...... ». OD ~iscmanmeuaenns 21 0 


In the same number of the Builder I think I | 
noticed that a French decorator was introducing | 
painting on foil. In one of my rooms I was | 
much annoyed by damp, which completely spoilt 
the paper, and the paperhanger in repairing the | 
room introduced foil over the damper parts. It | 
seems to have succeeded. Would it be worth 
trying for painting on instead of fresco? I 
imagine it must be a pure tin foil; for any lead 
in it would injure the colour, and that I found 
very difficult to procure. Zine grounds were 
tried some years since, but failed entirely. 

G. B. Moore. 








I HAVE read the admirable article in the 
Builder by Professor Donaldson, and my excuse 
for first speaking of myself is to show why I 
consider myself capable of appreciating the 
ideas. In early youth I worked as a granite 
mason, and being looked on as a handy lad, a 
great many quaint little jobs fell into my hands. 
I left that occupation, and came to London, and. 
commenced modelling the figure. I gradually | 
worked my way to be sculptor’s assistant, and 
as such, I believe I have the good opinion of the 
| best men of the day. 
| Working as I must, I generally get my living | 


be selected, and let each man be paid a small 
remuneration for a quarter-sized model, and let 
them compete, perhaps with any othera who 
may choose todo so. These men can easily be 
found, and would be certain to be able to work 
out what they could design; but at the present 
time they know from experience that it would 
be waste of time to compete against names and 


but had changed in his warm, sheltered studio. | capital. 


I believe such great men as Chantrey and 
Flaxman would, were they living and young 
now, be scarcely able, by their talent alone, to 
prevail against the present corrupt system. 

A Scunprror’s Assistant. 








THE NEW HOTEL, CAIRO, EGYPT. 


As the opening of the Suez Canal is turning 
men’s minds towards Egypt, our readers may 
be glad to know something of the Oriental 
Hotel Company’s new hotel at Cairo, in Egypt, 
which has recently been opened for the conveni- 


| ence of travellers to the Nile, and by the over- 


land ronte to India, as also for the reception and 
accommodation of the many invalids who find 
benefit from a winter residence in Cairo. We 
give a view of one front of it, and planus of two 
floors. 

The hotel is beautifully situated, facing the 
gardens of the Ezbekiah and the Rue de Boulaac, 
and commands a good view of the Pyramids. 
The foundation-stone was laid with great cere- 
mony by his Excellency Nubar Pasha, Minister 
of Public Works, on the 18th of January, 1865, 
being the anniversary of the accession of his 
Excellency fhe Viceroy. 

The hotel, when completed, is intended to 
form @ quadrangle (with large open gardens in 
the centre), of which only the principal front, 
facing the Boulevard d’Ezbekiah, and a portion 
of the return fronts facing the Rue de Bonlaac 
and the new street, have been as yet erected. 
The building is Franco-Italian in style, and has 
been erected from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Christopher G. Wray, of 
London, who, from a long residence in India as 
an officer of the Pablic Works Department, had 
knowledge that enabled him to arrange an hotel 
suitable to the requirements of the climate. 

It is constructed with stone from the neigh- 
bouring quarries, with terra-cotta enrichments, 


not, and it is doubtful if granite would if by finish; but I have always felt that for a public | which were sent from London, as also were all 
within reach of a stone. Sir Joshua Reynolds | work to be effective it should depend on greater , the woodwork and fittings. The portion at pre- 
said that a painting should challenge attention qualities, and it should be large enough to cor- sent built has a frontage towards the Boulevard 


by its general attractive appearance, or its other | respond with its surroundings. 


In points of | 


beauties would be liable to neglect. This remark pedestal, position, and size, the sculptor must 


is as applicable to sculpture as painting, and if|defer to the architect. 


Boldness of outline, | 


d’Ezbekiah of about 400 ft. in length, and re- 
turns about 86 ft. towards the Rue de Boulaac, 
and about 140 ft. facing the new street, and it is 


sculptors wish their works to escape the present | depth of shadow, and truth of general form are | about 70 ft. high. It contains upon the ground- 


neglect and ridicule, and desire greater en- all that should be looked for in a work to be | floor a café, 61 ft. by 36 ft.; tuble « 
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héte room, 


couragement, they must follow the advice Sir seen in the open air; and I am sure, from expe-| about 80 ft. by 30 ft.; bazaar, 61 ft. by 36 ft. ; 
Joshua offers to painters, and not give the rience, that sufficient detail can be introduced | billiard-room and suites of public offices, all 


subject up in despair. 

Though I am not a sculptor, I feel much 
interest in the subject; and, believing that no 
method can be found for preserving in London 
for any long period the original beautiful colour 
of bronze ; also, that any change almost would be 
preferable to the dead, dull, chilling effect of the 
smoked statues,—I have tried experiments with 
other metals as far as my limited means would 
permit. If iron after it has acquired the warm 
tone of rust, coald be preserved from further 
decomposition, its colour would be far more 
agreeable. The domes of the four courts at 
Dublin are covered with copper, and, I am told, 
have become of a beautiful sea-green tint ; but it 
would not answer here. Gilding appears satis- 
factory on spires, towers, &c., but not near the 
ground, Sir Charles Barry had gold-leaf pre- 
pared with very little alloy for the spires of the 
Palace at Westminster. I was able to obtain 
some of similar purity ; but without alloy it is. 
very difficult to work, and does not appear to, 
succeed near the ground. Mr. Nash tried mosaic 


gold for the railings at Buckingham Palace, but | and one is by a man who never modelleda statue arranged, and contains 


it soon failed. I thought that the effect of the 
warmer-toned oxidised silver would be very 
superior to the dismal permanent bronze colour, 
and tried to produceit. Vulcanised iron soon be- 
came of a dirty hue, and would not be very 
durable ; lead the same. Tin, which it is ex- 
tremely difficult to get pure, has soon rusted. 
Nickel is of a too dark grey cold tint, and is very 
dificult to work. Aluminium, from which I 
expected much, became of a cold white tint, 
which I thought was a white frost deposited on 
it, but it has remained the same. Platina ap- 
pears to me to promise the most satisfactory 
result. It remained throughout the winter of 
1867 and 1868 exposed to the south-east in my 


|to satisfy the unartistic mind if necessary ; and 
in speaking of detail, I do not for a moment | 
refer to those glorious surfaces of some of our 
best examples,—every line, every half-tint of | 
which assists in its beauty and its trath; but 
to the buttons, ribbons, and buckles, the pre- | 
Raffaelite texture and touch so much thought of , 
and so easy to do in marble. 

I should not advocate granite as a material for 
work that can be placed in a position where 
steady shadows and delicate lights could have | 
their fall and proper effect ; but for the open air, 
for large and effective work, it possesses the | 
finest properties. 

The statues of London and the way they are 
distributed are felt to be disgracefal and hope- 
less to us poor assistants. The fact of a man_ 
being able to design and model, and being therefore 
a sculptor, goes for nothing. The chances are 


} 


21 ft. high; as also a grand staircase, 60 ft. by 
23 ft.; and at the rear a kitchen department, 
serving-rooms, and other offices. 

The hotel is surrounded on all floors by wide 
verandahs, affording a passageway around the 
building, and supplying a comfortable lounge. 
The table dhéte room is supplied with an 
orchestra for evening entertainments, and is 
laid with parqaetrie, so as to afford a dancing 
floor. 

Upon the first floor are a ladies’ salon, 41 ft. by 
21 ft., and 20 ft. high; nime private sitting- 
rooms, with bedrooms en suite; and forty-two 
bedrooms, besides various serving-rooms and 
W.C.s, which are numerous, and conveniently 
arranged, those for ladies being entirely sepa- 
rate, and approached through their own retiring- 
rooms. The bath-rooms are fitted with large 
baths, and shower-baths over all, supplied with 


that he will have to work for some business man, hot and cold water, the whole of the apparatus 


who will only have his name on the work. 
Several statues, lately erected to the memory of | 
eminent men, are entirely the work of assistants, 


before. I speak from positive knowledge. | 
Better work could be done at less cost if the men | 
who do the best work had a chance of doing it 
for themselves, for they would be more interested 
in it as artists. I doubt that the statues of 
London will ever be improved under existing 
circumstances. Most of the commissions given 
of late have been the result of jobbery or forced 
popularity. I am not now writing for myself 
alone, but I am saying what all my class know 
and talk about. I beg, in conclusion, to submit 
one suggestion, which I trust may be thought 
practical, in order to guard against quackery. 
Let six men, who have proved themselves 








accomplished a;sistants,—men of experience,— | clerk of works, Mr. C. Tompson. ; 


and fittings being of the best London manu- 
facture. 

The second floor is somewhat similarly 
fifty-nine bedrooms, 
besides ladies’ rooms, serving-rooms, baths, 
&c., as on floor below, and all 15 ft. high. 
The floors are variously laid with parquetrie, 
marble, and stone paving, bordered with 
Maw’s encaustic tiles, which give a rich 
effect. The various apartments throughout are 
supplied with Bregnet’s patent electric bells. 
The total cost of the portion of the building 
already erected has exceeded 100,000/. The 
whole of the very arduous contract was under- 
taken by Messrs. J. Perry & Co., of Broadway, 
Stratford, London, and has been completed in a 
very satisfactory manner by their agent upon 
the works, Mr. T. Sutton, and by the company’s 
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SOME RESULTS OF TRADE UNIONS. 


Siz,—All conversant, during the last ten or 
fifteen years, with building matters are aware 
of the great increase of cost involved in them. 
In the provincial district I am most familiar with, 
an advance of from 60 to 100 per cent. has 
occurred, which cannot be accounted for by all 
or any of the changes that have taken place 
with regard to wages and hours of labour. The 
increase of wages is from 25 to 30 per cent., say 
the larger proportion ; the reduction in the hours 
of labour may be taken at 15 per cent., making, 
with the 30 per cent. on wages, 45 per cent. 
This still leaves on the average some 35 per 
cent. to be accounted for. Now, how can this 
be done? The cost of materials will not explain 
it ; for, notwithstanding occasional fluctuations 
in prices, there is no very appreciable change 
under this head, since the increased value 
atteuding a greater demand from increase of 
population has been balanced by the greater 
facilities afforded for carriage, and the conse- 
— equalising of prices in the country at 


The great use of machinery should tend to) 


reduce cost of production; and though some- 
times charged for at unduly high rates, it, for 
the most part, does conduce to cheapness. 

Some have assumed that larger profits are 
absorbed by contractors than heretofore; but 
my own observation leads me to a directly con- 
trary conclusion, and I feel obliged to look for an 
explanation from some other source. 

This, I think, is to be found under two prin- 
cipal heads, both of which are referable to the 
inflaence of trade-unions among building work- 
men. The first cause I instance is the less 
amount of work performed (though at higher 
wages) in a given time. 
charges levied on master tradesmen without any 
compensating profit. Let me illustrate this from 
facts. A builder put into the hands of a good 
workman a piece of work of which several exact 
repetitions were required in a building in hand, 
and the man completed his task in one day and 
a quarter. He was given another of the same 
pieces of work, while a third was at the same 
time placed in the hands of a fellow workman; 
on these each of the men expended two days 
and a quarter. The builder asked the man who 
was first placed on the work how he came to be 
so much longer on it in the second case than the 
first. ‘ Oh,” said he, “I could have done the 
second in a day and a quarter, too, but I dared 
not work faster than the man beside me, or I 
should have been fined (naming a sum beyond a 
week’s wages) by the ‘union!’” Again, a 
master tradesman entered a nearly completed 
building where his men were at work, towards 
evening twilight, and while watching their pro- 
gress saw a stranger enter, who evidently did 
not see him. “ My lads,” said the visitor (a 
union ”’ inspector !), “‘ you are getting on a little 
too fast here ; you must make your jobs last out 
a bit better than this or it will never do: so mind 
what I say or you will hear of it again as you 
won’t like.” The master stepped forward to 
ask the fellow’s business there, but he speedily 
got out of the way. 

A foreman, a strong unionist, chosen and 
placed over some work by the proprietor, pro- 
longed the work on various pretexts, the most 
usual being the want of masonry details from 
the architect, by which he accounted for a 
quantity of stone remaining for weeks un- 
wrought on the site. It was discovered that he 
kept the details without using them as long as 
he thought fit, making this excuse for delay, and 
that he threatened to get one workman dis- 
charged for working too well, who was the only 
one in his branch of work too honest to be con- 
trolled by the plausible knave who was put over 
him. 

As to the second head,—useless cost. A 
contractor had two considerable buildings in 
hand in a large town, the distance between the 
two being some 350 yards. For convenience he 
arranged to pay the men employed on both 
works at the building nearest his place of 
business. The first pay-day after this arrange- 
ment the men who were asked to walk the 
distauce named for their wages refused to do so, 
and, after sulking for an hour and finding that 
no one came to them, they went to the other 
building, but demanded a quarter of a day’s 
additional wages on account of their own delay, 
threatening to strike if this were not acceded to 
—which it was! 

Two buildings, separated by aboat the breadth 
of a road, a moderate distance from a large 





suburb, were, for some reason, under different 
arrangements as to “walking time.” The 
workmen left their homes together, walked the 
half or three-quarters of a mile in company, and 
then one set began their work while the others 
smoked their pipes for ten minutes or there- 
abouts, at the expense of their employers as to 
time, though I suppose not as to tobacco. 

Such instances might be multiplied a hundred- 
fold, but cannot surely be within the knowledge 
of those who advocate trade-unions, as at pre- 
sent constituted, as conducing to independence 
and self-respect among workmen, and as having 
a wholesome influence on the relations between 
capital and labour. In the matter of self-re- 
spect, the standard of labour for a good work- 
man is lowered, under penalty, to that of the 
worst or laziest he may be associated with, 
while the standard of pay for the worst is what 
can be claimed by the best! Higher wages 
paid to superior workmen, as out-door foremen, 
stone-setters, &c., have come in some places to 
be stigmatised as “‘ blood-money,” on the asser- 
tion that the remuneration is simply for 
“driving” the men working at ordinary wages. 
As to independence, lately passing a large 
country church in course of building, I saw only 


with trade, and co forth ; but legislation has in 
late years so closely touched trading interests, 
by limiting (and wisely) the hours of labour and 
the age of those labouring, &c., that it would 
surely not be unfair to put some such check as 
I speak of on the licence of labour itself. Ihave 
the disadvantage, if indeed it be one, of regarding 
this subject only as a spectator; were I in the 
position either of an employer or a workman I 
might perhaps find my views much modified, 
but could such modification reach the point of 
justifying, to any fair or logical apprehension, 
anomalies such as disgrace this much misunder- 
stood system ? Query.* 


SCHOOLS OF ART AND OF SCIENCE. 


St. Pancras.—A lecture on the advantages of 
Scienze Classes has been delivered by Mr. Buck- 
master, at the School-rooms, Ossulston-street, in 
support of a new movement originated by Mr. 
Parton Parry, who almost single-handed, accord- 
ing to the North Londoner, is seeking to establish 
classes in St. Pancras. In a report of what took 
place at the meeting, the North Londoner says 
Mr. Parry thus explained the plan he proposed 
to work on. 





the clerk of works on the spot, where shortiy 
before some thirty masons were busy. The 
“ delegates” from “‘ the Union” had been there, 
ordering the men to strike, not more than one- | 
third of whom did so willingly, the others telling | 
the clerk how they wished they could remain at 
work, but that they “dared not.” A clever, | 


industrious joiner, who had a lathe at home, and | 


“The instruction he intended giving would comprise 
practical, plain, and solid geometry. In commenting upon 
the ignorance of these subjects which prevailed among our 
workmen, he said that the man who made the models on 
the table—and they were exceliently turned out—was quite 
nonplused when asked to make acube. By dint of ques- 
tioning, he discovered that the man had joined in a rafile ; 
that he had been the fortunate recipient of a goose, and 
the instraments employed to determine the important 
event had been dice. ‘After this illustration of a cabe, he 

roceeded to make one. The number of students on his 





was good at cabinet work, not long ago begged | book was three! from a thickly-populated district like 


the friends who gave him occasional evening em- | 8omers-town. The charge amounted to threepence per 
: | week. The prizes consisted of books, medals, instraments, 


ploy ment of this kind to keep the fact private, &c. The German workmen were coming over sad taking 
or he should be fined for earning money out of Enoglishmen’s places, because employers appreciated intel- 


The second arises from | 


work in a given time for higher wages than of 





shop hours. | 


This system is driving many of our best work- 
men out of the country, and its evils ramify in 
directions not always obvious ; but in all it tends 
to diminish the real self-respect and independ- 
ence of our handicraftsmen, as must be the case | 
where a low maximum of work is combined with 
a high minimum of pay, which, forsooth, one of | 
the union speakers, at a large meeting in the) 
North lately, declared to give a security against | 
‘inferior work!” The encouragement is in this, 
country thus constantly decreasing for any man | 
aiming to obtain a high character as a work- 
man. A deputation of union men in the employ 
of a builder called on him to dismiss a fore- 
man, an excellent and trustworthy man. In 
answer to the question, “ Why ?” the reply was, 
“That is our concern; we don’t choose to work 
under him, and shall strike if he is farther 
employed by you.” 

The man was dismissed, and has emigrated. 

One result of these false principles strikes me 
as bearing directly on a point of political 


ligent workmen. 

Mr. Buckmaster said he could scarcely think that three 

rsons represented the interest felt. In such a district 
there must be a large number of men ready to avail them- 
selves of the advantages now presented. He wished work- 
ing men would organise to express their feelings on such 
matters as readily as on political questions.” 

At the close of the meeting a number of pupils 
gave in their names. The class meets on Thurs- 
day evenings at the School-room, and we hope 
that, under the guidance of Mr. Parry, who has 
proved most successful elsewhere, much good 
may be effected. 

The Macclesfield School of Art.—The annual 
meeting of the Useful Knowledge Society, with 
which this school is connected, has been held in 


| the town-hall, and as usual attracted a numerous 


attendance. The platform was decorated with 
a large number of drawings and designs, the 
work of the pupils of the School of Art. In the 
course of the proceedings the meeting was told 
that, with one or two exceptions, all the designs 
for silk-weaving, which formed the most prac- 
tical feature in the display, were applicable to 
the manufacture. Mr. W.C. Brocklehurst, M.P., 





economy, though I cannot remember ever to 
have found it so treated of. It is, that a part 
of the great social system in Britain is claiming 
to proceed at a different rate from all the rest. 
It is often asserted that men generally do not 
work so hard as they used to do, but the 
fact is, that they do not generally work so long 
hours, but do more in # given time than befvre ; 
but it is also true that many occasional in- 
stances occur in which men work much harder 
than they used. Take a civil engineer and 
his staff, preparing to bring schemes before 
Parliament, or a leading barrister with a seat in 
the House of Commons, and I think cases of 
hard work will be found which will tend to raise 
the average for at least the head-workers. But 
our trade-unionists claim practically to do less 


old; and as this rans counter to the existing 
system in all the upper classes of workers, viz., 
that of harder work in shorter hours, a serious 
drag is imposed on the great social machine ; 
and I am convinced that much of the grievous 
derangement from which the trade of England 
is suffering might be traced to this obvious 
discrepancy in the relations between employer 
and employed. 

The only sure remedy for the evils I have 
tried to point out seems to me to rest in stringent 
positive legislation, making it obligatory on al 


occupied the chair. The report of the council 
of the School of Art stated that the present 
circumstances of the school are not satisfactory. 
Only a small amount of aid was still given by 
the inhabitants. The council stated that Mr. 
Cole, C.B., had come to give his advice and sug- 
gestions at this critical period of the school’s 
history. If encouraged by the townspeople, the 
council would gladly arrange for the establish- 
ment of one or more science schools that might 
receive Government sanction and assistance. 
Other manufacturing towns possessed these 
schools, and the Government gave much encou- 
ragement to their establishment and support. 
The report of Mr. Ford, the master of the School 
of Art, stated that this year, in March last, 49 
students were successful in 54 exercises, divided 
thus:—30 in freehand drawing, 6 in geometry, 
2 in perspective, and 8 in model drawiog; 15 
being distinguished by the mark “ excelient,” 
gaining guinea boxes of colours, boxes of instru- 
ments, and scientific books, and the remaining 
39 certificates of merit. Comparison of results 
for the last four years—1866, 16 successful and 
3 prizes; 1867, 50 successfal and 15 prizes; 
1868, 70 successful and 20 prizes; 1869, 54 suc- 
cessful and 15 prizes. The difference between 
the success of the above examination of this 
year and last—a year without a parallel in the 
school—arose in a measure from his incapacity, 





trade societies to submit their rules for approval, 
and to be publicly registered, denying such 
registry or licence to all societies seeking to 
establish rules in restraint of trade or of indi- 
vidual freedom of action, and finally making it 
penal to attempt enforcing rules of trade or of 
fines for their breach, other than such as have 
been legally sanctioned. Mauch would, I know, 


through illness, either to instract or lecture, two 
months previously to the examination. Mr. Ford 
complains that the designs for silk fabrics sent 
in for national competition did not meet with 
that practical consideration which they merited. 

* The writer has sent his name and address as guarantee 
of the trath of the statements made in the com- 
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«In April,” he says, “the students’ designs and other 
works were transmitted to the Department of Science and 
Art for national competition; but when in June the re- 
sults arrived, great was the students’ disappointment. 
Anticipating a success greater than in previous years from 
the practicability of the designs and the right application 
of art principles, the results showed that the impracticable 
works of f:rmer years were more successful. Although 
oneach sheet the words ‘ original and practical designs 
for silk fabrics’ were written, 1t would be invidious to in- 
quire whether the honorary examiners of the depart- 
ments,—Sir F. Grant, F.R.A., Daniel Maclise, R.A., J. 
C. Horsiey, R.A., and others,—considered their specific 
application to manufacture. If the London examiners are 
practically acquainted with the subject, they must know 
that the designer for silk goods has resources, rules, and 
methods of execution, which, together with considerations 
of expense, of fashion, of commercial novelties, and such 
like, must fetter him to great simplicity of production, 
but which is, unfortunately, antagonistic to the complica- 
tion of line and multiplicity of colour required by the 
Department of Science and Art. Tt will be difficult for the 
school to serve a practical town and an unpractical 
Government, It therefore remains for the committee to 
determine whether the school shall be made practically 


in Class No. 8 in the report, “ For high level 
streets or viaducts passing north of Holborn- 
hill and Skinner-street, which thoroughfares are 
to remain as at present, or but with trifling 
modifications.” The other two designs came 
under the definition of Class 1, “‘ For construct- 
ing complete viaducts on high level roadways 
upon the line of Holborn-hill and Skinner-street, 
involving the entire removal of the present sur- 
face and the property on both sides.” In the 
report presented to the Court of Common 
Council, on Friday, November 6th, 1863, three 
designs in Class 1 are specially referred to, 
“No. 4, by Mr. Frederick Marrable; No. 32, 
by Mr. Thomas Charles Sorby; and No. 68, 
by Mr. Richard Bell ;” buat no cognisance 
|whatever is taken of a second design by 
|'me which had the No. 81 attached to it, and 
| was, in fact, a revision, and very great improve- 





aveilable in the preparation of useful patterns for fabrics | ment and simplification of the same general 


accuse our officer ?” &c., and I wasobliged to retire 
without being able to say a word, and that wag 
the last I had to do with this competition. 
According to the report in the Times of Mon. 
day, the 8th of November, Mr. Haywood, in re. 
sponding to the Lord Mayor’s toast, “ The 
Engineers,” made this most extraordinary state. 
ment,—“ That he was a competitor in a fair and 
honourable competition, with eighty other pro- 
fessional men, for the execution of the Viaduct, 
and he won it! He stated most distinctly that 
no person connected with the Corporation had the 
remotest idea that he was a competitor until after 
the award was made.” This is at utter variance 
with the report of the Improvement Committee to 
the common council on the 6th of November, 
1863, before quoted. Mr. Haywood can tell 
which is right; and if he thinks that “he won 
it” in a fair and honourable competition, then I 
have yet to learn the business of my profession 





of the loom, or direct its course to the production of an 
abstract kind of decoration adapted to no particular pur- 
pose. It appears to me the Government will pay for, and 
take cognizance of, the latter, but not the former.” 


At a recent meeting of the town council, 
Mr. Wright gave notice that at the next 


meeting he should call the attention of the, 


council to the position of the Macclesfield School 
of Art. Alderman H. Brocklehurst said, whilst 
the town was experiencing some benefit from a 
revival in trade, the school of art continued to 
languish. He felt convinced that the interests 
of the silk trade were closely connected with the 
prosperity of that school; and hoped the views 
of gentlemen both in the council and ont had 
changed since the public meeting held on the 
subject of the school’s condition a few years ago. 





UTILISATION OF SEWAGE AT 
LEICESTER. } 


At a recent meeting of the town council, Mr. 
Thompson said, he found that the town had been 
in possession of the sewage works for ten or eleven 
years, and during that period they had been the 
cause of an annual loss. In 1859, the loss was 
6261.; in 1860, 1,114. ; in 1861, 1,2091.; in 1862, 
1,398]. ; in 1863, 1,1701. ; in 1864, 9261.; in 1865, 
1,2641.; in 1866, 1,0281.; in 1867, 1,2001.; in 
1868, 1,4121.; and in the year just closed, 1,1301. : 
making a total loss of 12,482!. The prospect of 
avoiding the loss was almost a certainty, for 
during the last five years many towns had been 
paying attention to a question which was becom- 
ing of daily increasing importance, that of apply- 
ing sewage, by the process of irrigation, to the 
adjoining land. This had been done with great 
success. He moved,— 

“That in the opinion of this Council the time has 
arrived when means should be taken to render useful to 
the land in the district, and profitabie to the town, the 
sewage which is now useless, and that it is desirable to 
engage a competent sanitary engineer to visit the locality 
and prepare a report and preliminary survey on the sub- 
ject, to be laid before the Council as early as may be after 


the conclusion of his inquiries; and that Mr, Baldwin 
Latham be the engineer appointed,” 


After some discussion, the motion was carried 


unanimously. A committee was then formed to 


carry out the previous resolution. 








THE HISTORY OF THE HOLBORN 
VIADUCT COMPETITION. 


Sir,—I was many miles away from London on 
the occasion of the opening of the Holborn 
Viaduct, and I did not see the report of the 
extraordinary statement made by Mr. Haywood 
at the dinner given by the late Lord Mayor at 
the Mansion House, on the 6th inst., until the 
middle of last week. Probably I should not 
again have reverted to the circumstances of the 
competition for the best plan for effecting that 
important improvement, for although I felt that 
I had been unfairly treated in that competition, 
I was willing to let bygones be bygones; but 
upon reading the report in the Times of the 
after-dinner speech of Mr. Haywood, I thought 
it was but right that the public, and particularly 
the profession, should know the real facts, and 
I trust that you will kindly insert the following 
account of that competition (as far as I was 
concerned in it) for the entire truth of which I 
will vouch. 

_No less than 105 designs were sent in by 
eighty-four gentlemen, and I was the author of 
three of those designs, one of them being the 
same that i had prepared at the instance of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works in 1859, and which 
had received considerable notice at the time. I 
had carefully revised the plan, and it was placed 


|design as No. 4 (before referred to). My name over again, and to forget all that I have hitherto 
| stood the first, and I received the congratula- | thought to be fair and honourable. I should not 
| tions of several members of the Corporation, and like to say more, however strongly I may feel, or 
‘Mr. Haywood himself told me that the first pre-| I should perhaps say too much. Let the public 


' good reasons for throwing me out. 


| miam would be awarded to me. I was doomed, 


was given to Mr. R. Bell, and the second to Mr. 
T. C. Sorby! Doubtless there existed some 
The Builder 
of the 2lst November, 1863, points out some 
“‘discrepancies” in both of these premiated 
designs; at any rate, they were, 
premiated, not adopted, and Mr. Haywood 
was employed to prepare a plan for Parlia- 
mentary deposit for the ensuing session. In 
the report of the Improvement Committee to 
the Court of Common Council on November 6, 
1863 (which is now before me, and from which 


I quote), it is stated,—‘‘In the very important 


duty of examining the several designs, your 
Committee felt that it was most desirable to 
secure the assistance of a professional gentleman 
competent to place before us the varied points 


public work, and believing that Mr. W. Haywood, 


the engineer and surveyor to the Commission of | 


Sewers, was peculiarly qualified for this duty, | 


we invited him to undertake the same. Mr. 
Haywood thereupon, at our request, withdrew a 
design which, in common with other competitors, 
he had sent in, and at once acquiesced in the 
wishes of the Committee.” 

Whether Mr. Haywood brought out his design 
which had been withdrawn from the competi- 
tion, or not, I cannot say, as I never saw it, that 
I am aware of; but he prepared a plan for Par- 
liamentary deposit (for which he was very 


and the profession form their own opinion—they 
however, to disappointment, as the first premium | will not form a wrong judgment. 


Frepk. MARRaBLeE, 








THE TALKED-OF NEW OPERA HOUSE. 


although | TuREE lines in our last number added inci- 


dentally to a short notice of Covent Garden 
Theatre, and stating that we had heard talk of 
an English nobleman being ready to spend 
150,0001. in building another opera-honse, if a 
proper site could be obtained, have brought us a 
shower of letters, with all sorts of offers, re- 
quests, and suggestions. One set of gentlemen 
say they have plans and estimates all ready ; 
and another, that they contemplate utilising the 
Colosseum, in the Regent’s Park, as an opera- 


_ house, and, indeed, have all their plans ready too. 


f detail + Siggy eis ly pg ,| All we desire to add at present is, that we have 
- a RACORENY eT ” is great io doubt of the correctness of the rumour to 


which we gave currency, and that we will 
forward to the proper quarter such of the letters 
as seem to deserve attention. We believe the 
scheme, if carried out, would include the founda- 
tion of a national opera. 








THE MYSTERY OF EASTER ISLAND. 


On the surface of this thickly-peopled world 
of ours there is not to be found a spot more 
desolate, forlorn, and thoroughly isolated than 





that known to Englishmen as Easter Island,— 


handsomely paid), and a bill was obtained during yor a spot more suggestive of the most curious 
the next session of Parliament, and, strange to and interesting questions relating to the anti- 
say, the plan that he so prepared as being the gquity of man, and a probably submerged con- 
very best that he oould produce, after he had tinent. The recent arrival at the British 
had the advantage of all the other brains from Museum, of a gigantic statae from that rock in 
'which had emanated 105 designs, is so very like | the Pacific, now to be seen by special applica- 
one of the three designs that I sent in for tion at the Cuidus shed, gives us a good reason 
the competition, that it would require a very for a short discussion on this topic, which we 


| careful examination by a very professional eye 
to detect where the difference existed (this 
is the design bearing the number 81 in the 
competition, which was entirely set aside, 
or at least not noticed at all in the report). 

Sir, I enclose for your inspection drawings 
correctly reduced (to a uniform scale for more 
easy comparison) from Mr. Hay wood’s deposited 
plan, and from my plan, No. 81, that was 
rejected, or rather passed over in the report, 
and not thought worthy even of a passing word, 
but which, after being adopted by Mr. Haywood, 
without the slightest acknowledgment, was 
thought worthy of being carried out under the 
sanction of his great name, and with such a 
flourish of self-blown trumpets as has seldom, if 
ever, been attempted by any architect or 
engineer, 

If any of your readers or the public care to see 
the originals of these plans, Mr. Haywood’s 
lithographed deposited plan, with his name and 
that of the then acting City Remembrancer at- 
tached, and the selfsame drawing that I sub- 
mitted in the competitition, and numbered 81, 
they may be inspected at my office, 21, White- 
hall-place. 

This is the true history of this competition, 
from which Mr. Haywood has derived a world- 
wide fame, and very substantial pecuniary benefit 
(although a salaried officer of the Corporation), 
while I stand out in the cold, without a word to 
throw at adog. I memoralised the Corporation 
(before it was too late) for a reconsideration ; 
but although I was invited to attend to support 
the prayer of my memorial, I was not heard, but 
was received with cries of “ Do you come here to 





hope may be attractive to many readers. 

It is surely a marvel worth looking into as 
mosi difficult to explain, how it comes to pass 
that some of the most gigantic—if rnde—statuary 
of human workmanship should be fohnd on a 
small island in the middle of the Pacific Ocean, 
inhabited only by a few wretched savagee, with- 
out so much as a tradition of the extinct people 
who must have raised these monuments; and in 
itself so desolate as to have no trees, no fresh 
water, no plants but the imported plantains, 
potatoes, and bananas, and no animals except 
the as certainly imported poultry and rate! 
But let us look at this forlorn place more closely. 

In latitude about 27° S., and longitude 109° 
W., some 2,500 miles distant from the nearest 
continental neighbour, South American Chili, 
and even from the nighest and that a solitary 
brother islet, no less than 1,000, is the iron- 
bound coast known to mariners as Laster 
Island ; because the old buccaneering explorer, 
Captain Davis, happened to discover it on that 
sacred day, in the year 1686. It was afterwards 
touched in 1722, by Admiral Roggewein ; and is 
described as hilly and stony, and about eleven 
leagues in circuit, of a tri shape, and a 
volcanic appearance, the heights being bare and 
rugged. We will, however, take our fullest 
description, especially as to the Rock-images, 
from Captain Cook’s second voyage in 1773. 

After some nautical details as to the locality 
and anchorage, the great explorer says :— 

_‘* We stretched in for the land, and by the help of a glass 
discovered people, and some of those colossean statues Or 


where we landed were some of 





idols mentioned in Roggewein’s voyage. Near the 
rey ln ony 
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tioned. The country appeared barren and without wood; 
of a dry, hard clay, a everywhere covered with stones. 
On the eust side, near thesea, are three platforms of stone- 
work, or rather the ruins of them. On each had stood 
four of those large statues; but they were all fallen down 
frora two of them, and also one from the third ; all except 
one were broken by the fall, or in some measure defaced. 
Mr. Wales messured this one, and found it to be 165 ft, in 
length, and 6 ft, broad over the shoulders. Each statue 

on its head a Jarge cylindric stone, of a red colour, 
wrought perfectly round: the one that was measured, 
which was not by far the largest, was 52 in. high, and 66 in. 
in diameter: in some the corner of the cylinder was 
taken off in a sort of concaye quarter round ; but in others 
the cylinder was entire. The whole side of the island was 
observed to be full of those gigantic statues so often 
mentioned: some placed in groups on platforms of 
masonry; others single, fixed only in the earth, and that 
not deep, these latter in general ing much larger than 
the others, Having measured one which had fallen down, 
it was found to be nearly 27 ft. long, and upwards of 8 ft, 
over the breast or shoulders; and yet this appeared con- 
siderably short of the size of one standing near it, the 
shade of which, a little past two o'clock, was sufficient to 
shelter ali the party, —— thirty us, from the rays 
of the sun, In # small hollow on the highest part of the 
island were several such cylinders as are placed on the 
heads of the statues; some larger than any seen before. 
Probably there had been a quarry here, whence these 
stones might have formerly been dug.” 


_ Further on, Captain Cook, giving a second par- 
ticular description of the island, its inhabitants, 
and its monuments, writes as follows :— 


a 


America and Asia united in those prehistoric 
ages? And is there a vast submerged Lyonnese 
between the quasi Land’s End of Peruvian 
Paracas and the outlying Scilly of Easter Island ? 
It seems impossible for those huge rock statues 
to have been transported thither from the 
American coast 2,500 miles away ; and it would 
appear an equal impossibility for the few and 
savage dwellers on such a desolate little island 
to have made them where they stand. Is the 
riddle solved by the theory of a drowned conti- 
nent ? and are all the islands of Polynesia but 
summits of a voleanic group, built upon by coral- 
worms, and bearing here and there upon their 
surface the monumental records of a race as 
extinct as the tribes of men who perished in 
Noah’s flood ? Martin F. Tupper. 


P.S.—The two figures now to be seen at the 
British Museum, in the Cnidus shed, appear to 
be of a burnt black granite or coarse basalt, 
hard and heavy. Their resemblance to Mexican 
and Peruvian statuary is remarkable; and on 
the back of one now fixed on end is a rude crua| 
ansata, like a “ key of the Nile,” in Egyptian | 
seulpture: the back of the other is covered with | 





THE DRINKING FOUNTAIN MOVEMENT, 


Swansea.—At a recent meeting of the Harbour 
Trust, the Chairman read a letter which he 
had received from the Mayor, formally handing 
over to the trustees the two drinking-fountains 
which had been erected at his expense in the 
neighbourhood of the docks. The cordial thanks 
of the Board was given to the Mayor for hig 
kindness. 

_ Wigtown.—Mr. Woolner has been commis- 
sioned to execute a series of four bas-reliefs, of 
considerable size, and representing acts of mercy, 
for the memorial fountain now in progress at 
Wigtown, and intended to commemorate the late 
wife of Mr. George Moore, who will present the 
work to the public in that town. The sculptures 
have for their subjects—1, Feeding the hungry; 
2. Clothing the naked; 3. Comforting the 
afflicted ; 4. Instructing the ignorant. 

Keswick.—Some time ago an aged lady, who 
was visiting the Lake district, left a sum of 
money to erect a watering-place for cattle and 
dogs in Keswick. A subscription in aid was 
entered into, and it was ultimately agreed that 
a fountain, with all the requisite appliances, 


lines and crosses, but cannot yet be closely in-| should be erected in the Market-place, the 





“ The inhabitants of this island do not seem to exceed 
600 or 700 souls, and above two-thirds of those we saw 
were males. In colour, features, and language, they bear | 
such an affinity to the people of the more weateru isles, 
that no one will doubt they have had the same origin. It 
is extraordinary that the same nation should have spread 
themselves over all the isles in this vast ocean, from New | 
Zealand to this island, which is almost one-fourth part of | 
the circumference of the globe. Many of them have now | 
no other knowledge of each other than what is preserved 
by antiquated tradition, and they have by length ot time | 
become, as it were, different nations, each having adopted | 
some peculiar custom or habit. Nevertheless, a careful | 
observer will soon see the affinity each has to the other. 
Not more than three or four canoes were seen on the 
whole island, and these very mean and built of many pieces 
sewed together with small line, They do not seem 
capable of carrying above four persons, and are by no 
means fit for any distant navigation. As smali and mean 
as these canoes were, it was a matter of wonder to us 
where they got the wood to build them with. We are 
quite unacquainted with the religion of these people; the 

igantic statues are not, in my opinion, looked upon as 
idols by the present inhabitants; at least, 1 saw nothing 
that could induce me to think so, On the contrary, 1 
rather suppose that they are burying-places for certain 
tribes or families. I, as weli as some others, saw a human 
skeleton lying in one of the plattorms, just covered with 
stones. Some of these platforms of masonry are 30 ft. or 
40 ft. long, 12 ft. or 16 ft. broad, and from 3 ft. to 12 ft. in 
height, which last in some measure depends on the nature 
of the ground, for they are generally at the brink of the 
bank facing the sea, so that this face may be 10 ft. or 12 ft, 
or more high, and the other may not be above 3 ft. or 4ft. 
They are built, or rather faced, with hewn stones of a 
very large size ; and the workmanship is not inferior to 
the best plain piece of masonry we have in Engiand. 
They use no sort of cement, yet the joints are exceedingly 
close, and the stones mortised and tenanted one into 
another m a very artful manner. The side walls are not 
perpendicular, but inclining a little inwards, in the same 
manner that breastworks, &c., are built in Kurope; yet 
had not all this care, pains, and sagacity been able to pre- | 
serve these curious structures from the ravages of ail- 
devouring Time, The statues, or at least many of them, 
are erected on these platforms, which serve as founda- | 
tions. They are, as near as we could judge, about half- | 
length, a a sort of stump at the bottom, on which 
they stend. The workmanship is rade, but not bad; nor 
are the features of the face ill-formed, the nose and chin 
in particular, but the ears are long beyond proportion ; 
and as to the bodies, there is hardly anything like a human 
figure about them. I had an opportunity of personally 
examining only two or three of these statues, which are 
near the landing-place; and they were of a grey stone, 
seemingly of the same sort as that with which che plat- 
forms were built. But some of the gentlemen who tra- 
velied over the island and examined many of them, were 
of opinion that the stone of which they were made was 
different from any they saw on the island, and bad much | 
the appearance of being factitious. We could hardly | 
conceive how these islanders, wholly unacquainted with | 
apy mechanical power, could raise such stupendous | 
figures, and afterwards place the large cylindric | 
stones before mentioned upon their heads, The only | 
method | can conceive is by raising the upper end by hitie | 
and little, supporting it by stones as it is raised, and | 
building about it till they got it erect; thus a sort of 
mount or scaffolding would be made, upon which they 
might rol the cylinder, and place it upon the head of the 
statue, and then the stones might be removed from about 
it. But if the stones are factitious, the statues might have 
been put together on the _ in their present position, | 
and the cylinder put on by building a mount round them | 
as above mentioned. But let them have been made and 
set up by this or any other method, they must have been 
a work of immense time, and sufficiently show the inge- 
nuity and perseverance of these islanders in the age in 
which they were built; for the present inhabitants have 
most certainly had no hand in them, as they do not even 
repair the foundations of those which are going to decay.” 


This, then, is the mystery of Easter Island, or, 
as the natives call it, Teahy. On a bare point in 
the middle of the Pacific, not so large as the 
Isle of Wight, scantily inhabited by some of those 
savage Polynesians who have swarmed over 
Oceania,—on this island, treeless, waterless, food- 
less, impossible of support to such a multitude 
as must have fashioned them, occur these nume- 
rous colossi, evidencing ancient prosperity, his- 
tory, and population of a character analogous 
with those of Mexico and Peru. Was Oceania 


spected, as it lies on rollers, and, being several workmanship to be done by the Brothers 
tons in weight, is immovable for any better Bromley, stone-cutters, after a design by Mr. 
examination than a “ sidelong look” between, Wood, C.E. A stone, weighing five tons, has 


the scenery. The deceased had left off work, 


| having cemented the gravel around the plate, he 





ever all dry land? Were the continents of 


the rollers and the floor. 
| 





ACCIDENTS. 


Her Majesty’s Theatre.— Mr. Bedford, the | 
coroner, has held an inquest at Charing-cross | 
Hospital on the body of Charles Bartlett, a 
plasterer, aged 62. David Garrick, a scene 
painter, said he was employed in the scene-paint- | 
ing rooms of Her Majesty’s Theatre. About | 
six o’clock on Thursday evening last, when at | 
work, he heard some person groaning as if in | 
pain, and when looking about he saw the) 


deceased lying on the stone flooring at the} 
bottom of some stairs leading from a passage | 
on to the stage. Deceased had been engaged 
in the theatre during the day as a plas-. 
terer, and had been working there for —aM 
months. He was quite insensible, and bleeding 
from the nose and mouth. He had evidently 
fallen down the stairs in question on to the stone 
flooring beneath. There were no hand-rails on | 
the stairs, which were only used for taking up | 
and was making his way out of the theatre, | 
when, it being dark, he must have missed his) 
way, and instead of leaving the stage by the) 
regular stone staircase, had got on to the scenery | 
stairs, and fallen down. Mr. W. Lee, junior, archi- | 
tect of the theatre, described the use and posi- | 
tion of the stairs in question. The deceased had 
no occasion to use those stairs to leave the house. | 
There was usually a barrier placed across them 
to prevent accidents, but on the day in question | 
the barrier had been removed by some one to) 


} 
| 





admit of some scenery being brought in, and had | 


| 
_not been replaced as it should have been. The) 


jury returned the following verdict :—‘ That the | 


‘deceased met his death by an accidental fall | 
through the negligence of some person or per- | 


sons unknown.” 

Stalybridge. —An inquest has been held at! 
Stalybridge, on the body of Henry Norton, who 
met his death in a street sewer. On Thursday | 
deceased and a fellow-workman named Kvans 
descended into the sewer, carrying lighted can-— 
dies with them. They proceeded about 170 
yards up the drain, when Norton ascended the | 
shaft of a manhole, and attempted to push the 
plate off, so as to gain the surface, but, the frost | 


was unable to move it. Whilst in the shaft he 


| was overpowered by the gas that had generated | P 


at the top of the manhole, and was suffocated. | 
Evans remained at the bottom of the shaft, and | 
seeing by the dim light of the candle Norton fall 
down insensible at his feet, he picked up his 
candle and ran back along the sewer to the point 
at which they had entered. In his hurry to pro- 
cure assistance Evans was not careful to keep 
the light low enough, and the gas that had 


accumnulated near the top of the main by an/| ét™ 


escape from the street gas-pipes fired and ex- 
ploded, and Evans was severely burnt about the 
hands and face. He succeeded, however, in 
reaching the surface in an exhausted condition, 
and an alarm was raised. The jury returned a 
verdict of “ Died from suffocation in a street 
sewer.” Evans still lies in a precarious con- 
dition. 





j lately been placed in the Market-square. It 


is thought, however, by the country people that 
the structure will obstruct the traffic on market 
days if placed in the square. 





OIL PAPERHANGINGS. 


WASHABLE paperhangings are no novelty. 
The question is, in which of them is the principle 
best carried out? Messrs. Williams & Adams 
have sent us specimens of the oil paperhangings 
called “ Oleo Charta,” which, as they assert, are 
impervious to wet, and may be placed on new or 
damp walls without risk of damage or discolour- 
ation. They may be washed with soap and 
water as often as required, and will last twenty 
years—at least, so it is asserted. They are entitled 
to trial, and seem likely to fulfil the promises 
made in their name. 





KEEN’S CEMENT AND PAINT. 


Sir,—A painter wishes for information re- 
specting the painting of a “newly-made wall 
plastered with Keen’s cement.” It appears to 
me that dampness is the cause of its peeling off. 
I know it is a common thing—nay, almost 
usual—to paint a wall plastered with either 
Keen’s or Parian cement within a few hours of 
its being finished ; and, if the plastering is pro- 
perly executed, little or no evil arises therefrom ; 
but unfortunately, in theee times of sharp com- 
petition, builders generally “back out” with 
Portland cement, which is notorious for sweat- 
ing, and only “finish” in Keen’s or Parian. 
Hence it is not to be wondered at if the paint 


' should sometimes peel off. Iam curious to know 


if the wall in question was treated as I describe ; 
or how the other side of the wall is finished. 
CLERK oF Works. 





THE WHITECHAPEL PIECE OF WORK. 


Srr, — Your correspondent “T.,” page 910, in pow last 
week’s number, has very fairly sought to arrest the atten- 
tion of your readers with regard to the works in progress 
in the New-street, Whitechapel, under Mr. Cooper, 
assistant engineer to the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
At present charges are brought—but not proven—and may 
turn out as “ I'.” suggests, frivolous and vexatious. “ Audé 
alteram partem” is a principle to which the columns of 
your valuable journal have hitherto been open. Feel 
this, and knowing that the scandal is an unjust attac 
upon the reputation of a very valuable and very old ser- 
vant of the public, I beg to suggest that, es far as your 
space will admit, the further investigation and result of the 
roceedings in this matter be permitted to appeer in your 
columns. The works are virtually stopped, and the delay 
will much inconvenience the public. Why are the works 
stopped ? The contractors are supported by their advisers, 
pose claim that the work is in accordance with their con- 
tract,—sound, substantial, and workmanlike. The reports 
of the engineers called in are in favour of Mr. Cooper, who 
retains bis position by a majority of two against a proposal 
to suspend him,—for what? The concrete over the coal- 
vault had been ground to pieces by carting over it to other 
s of the work; and in one instance it 1s admitted some 
roken bricks had been injudiciously used,—doubtiless very 
ve charges. . 
On Friday last, on the business-paper, @ proposal was 
made or suggested, that a committee of members of the 
Board be appointed to examine and report for the future 
on the proper execution, or otherwise, of the works under 
their control, The proposal was not carried. Doubtless 
Sir W. Tite, M.P., whose address to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects has given so much satisfacti \n, would do 
all in his er with his colleagues at the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to prevent so unwise astep. Ifthe Board 
can properly perform the duties of their engineers, why 
pay their four engineers 5,000, a year P ¥. 
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POOR INVENTORS; OR, RIGHT v. MIGHT. 


Srx,—Permit me to plead on bebalf of the above un- 
fortunates. Pioneers of the world, iving wants, they 
endeavour to supply them; but unless they jump to per- 
fection at once, improvers trip them up, taking all the 
credit and cash. The man that has laid the foundation 
well gets nil; the reward is too often secured by one who 
crowns the edifice with the pots, or finds the paint. We 
are called r fools, while. the successful pilferer is 
esteemed. can speak feelingly on the subject, being a 
sufferer—a contriver of many things lost,—s joint patentee, 
an eeq., &c., out in the cold,—have been gazetted once ; per- 
haps shall be again, in another column of bankrupts. Law 
is against the man that toils a whole lifetime, and then 


BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 


Ovr attention has been directed to the circum- 
stance that the President of the Institute of 
British Architects has added the following note 
to the official report of his address. We 
willingly print it :— 

“ I did not advert to the many elegant buildings of a 

rivate character in the metropolis; if I had I should 
sea noticed with much satisfaction Mr. l’Anson’s Bible 
Society, and also the new club recently erected in Pall. 
mall, by our well-known Mr. Brandon, which is, I think, 
one of the finest edifices of its class in the metropolis, 





faints within sight of the goal. He is picked up of his 

lans by some kind improving creature, who rushes into the 
Patent Office, and the law protects him for fourteen years 
from any attack from the rightful owner. I have worked 
tea months, and walked over 300 miles, to perfect an 
article which is pronounced good, but no grist for me. 
We claim to be noblemen, Nature’s noblemen, striving to 
do good, leaving the world better and more advanced than 
what we found it. A recent piece of legislation was 
attempted to down with us, but public sympathy was with 
the poor inventors. lhe fight is to be renewed next 
session. Aid us in the contest, for with the loud voice 
of indignant honesty we shall prevail. R. T. 

P.8.—Young geniuses ! never expect grand results from 
an inventor’s career; let the love of the gift prompt you, 
pro bono publico be your motto, and an old coat for your 
arms, 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


MANSION HOUSE.—CONSTANT WATER SUPPLY.— | that a contract has been accepted for the work. 


DISTRICT RAILWAY, &e. 
Ar the usual meeting a report was brought up from the 


Works and Improveroents Committee, recommending that | one of the five members of the Royal Institute 
& communication be addressed to the Improvements Com- | of British Architects of that name ; but such is 
not the case. Surely such an important edifice 
on the west side of the Mansion House, the Board feel it} should have been entrusted to the care of | 


impossible to entertain the question of preserving it as an | Wr Pennethorne or of Mr. Sydney Smirke, R.A., i 
| chapel-of-ease has just been erected is part of 


mittee of the Corporation, informing them, that nen, | 
regard to the great value as building land of the grou: 


open space. The recommendation was put and agreed to. 
A report was presented from the Works and General 


Purposes Committee, stating that they had considered | erected the present edifice. P. W. 


the report of the Royal Commissioners, and it was the 
opinion of the committee that a constant water supply to 
the metropolis was most desirable ; and they furtber re- 
commended that the chairman be requested to seek an 
interview with the Home Secretary, inquiring if it 1s the 
intention of the Government to bring in a measure 





BUILDING WOODS. 


Srx,—I shall be glad to be informed by any of your 
correspondents how the various classes and descriptions 
of pine and fir timber, and deals, are known and distin- 
guished from each other when sawn, E. M, 








THE ARCHITECT FOR THE NEW 
POST OFFICE. 

Sir,—I see in the public papers that a design 
for the “ new General Post-office buildings” in 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand has been made by “ Mr. 
Williams, of her Majesty’s Office of Works,” and 


Can you give me any information as to who 
is this Mr. Williams? I imagined it might be 


the architect of the Post-office, whose brother 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


been fitted with iron saddles and stanchion 
and Winn & Co.’s patent glass ventilators have 
been used. The chancel arch stonework hag 
been cleaned, and pointed in Roman cement, 
as well as the priest’s doorway, nave doorway, 
two doorways in the rood-loft on the north side 
of the nave, doorway leading toe the tower, &. 
The wall above the doorway at the west end of 
the tower has been opened, and a stoop found on 
the south side of the jamb; the jamb being 
bared, and corbels thrown above to receive 
walling, the stoop and corbels being in a perfect 
state of preservation. The roofs are all of oak, 
with longitudinal and transverse moulded ribs, 
which have been repaired with similar timber, 
The moulded ribs in the chancel are new, and 
have been left clean and varnished. All the 
doors, with the exception of that of the nave, 
are new, from designs prepared by the architect, 
and are made of native oak, hung with orna- 
mental hinges, locks, andironwork. The chancel 
stalls are of native oak. The whole of the nave 
sittings are of deal, varnished. The font is of 
Caen stone, with native stone base. The tower 
is formed for the use of a vestry, divided from 
the nave by an old oak screen, which has been 
restored for the purpose. The floor of the vestry 
and nave is of red deal. The aisle is of paving 
stone. The chancel floor is laid with encaustic 
tiles in patterns supplied by Mr. Godwin, of 
Hereford. The steps are of native stone, rubbed. 
The architect employed was Mr. G. G. Scott; 
and Messrs. Williams & Sons, of Brecon, were 
the builders. 

Castlemorton.—The district in which a new 


the parish of Castlemorton, and is situated about 
five miles from Malvern Wells, and the boundary 
where meet the three dioceses of Worcester, 
Hereford, and Gloucester and Bristol. Miss 





Chorley.—St. Peter’s Church has, during the | 


Selwyn, of Glenberrow, the owner of some pro- 
perty in the locality, set herself to the task of 


founded upon the report of the Roysl Commission, and past month, undergone a restoration, the dry | raising subscriptions for the erection of a chapel 


also to place before hm the Board’s general approval of 


the report. Tois report led to a brief discussion ; but it | rot having been discovered under the pews of the | of humble structure, which, according to the 
being the general opinion, a day was fixed a fortnight| nave. The pews have been lowered 2 in., and | estimate of Mr. Preedy, of London, would cost 


hence to consider the subject. 
A report was presented from the Works Committee, re- 
commending that the approval of the Buard be given to a 


proposed variation in the construction of the Metropo- embellished by a painted dado, surmounted by | 
litan District Railway works, so far as they pass through | 4 gtencilled pattern, of conventional design. The 


the Temple land, by the substitution of an arch for 
irders and arches, as shown on the plaus approved by the 
oard. The recommendation was agreed to. 

Mr. Silas Taylor moved that a committee be appointed, 
to consist of seven members, to be called an inspection 
committee, with power to view the works of the Board in 
progress, and report the result of their examinations when 
necessary. This motion led to along discussion, mm the 
course of which an amendment was moved, but eventually 
both motion and amendment were negatived, 








RE ANGLE CHIMNEYS. 


Srr,—In reply to your correspondent ‘‘ A. H.,” I beg to 
say that in my opinion an angle chimney is a very ob- | 
jectiopabl- feature, exceptit be used from sheer expediency | 
in some room where a chimney is a necessity, avd the form | 
of the room and necessary disp: sition of doors and windows | 
— it being placed, as is most usual, in one side or end. | 

nh any room of ordinary shape it must be both unsightly and | 
inconvenient, and will not yield many extra feet super. of | 
either floor or wall space; no more than two persons can | 
sit with any comfort by it; and if it be used from a wish to 
be saving in materials and labour, a little examination will 
prove the gain to be the merest trifle. To have the 
chimneys all through a house always in the inner corner of 
the room would certainly be # novel feature, and one 
which, I think, would in no way repsy the designer or his 
client, and certainly be no gain to the builder. 

A. B.C. 











CIVIL ENGINEERS AND THE INDIAN 
GOVERNMENT. 
Tue Governor-General is a little startled by 
the indignation his attack on a whole profession | 
evoked, and acircular has been issued from the 
Works Department, to explain what was meant. 
The circular says,— 
“‘ There is no question the civil engineers in England 
are at times remunerated by commissicn on work done or 
ordered to be done under their supervision, which is, as | 


stated in the notification, regarded to be a purt of their them very small, and some of a large size. In. 


legitimate remuneration, No reference was made or im- 
plied to any illicit receipt of gratuities.” 


And it ends thus :— 


“The Government of India unreservedly declares its | Sttings, pulpit, and font, are all provided. 


complete confidence in the body of civil engineers in its 
service. It bas long been, and continues to be, the desire 
of the Government of India to recognise their merits and 
their claims as fully as those of any other class of its 
officers, and its appreciation of them is sufficiently proved 


by the large addition to the number of civil evgineers | 
employed under Government during the last few yeers, | 


Fartber, so far from baving at the present time any dis- 
position to depreciate the value of the service of the civil 
engineers, the Government of India has lately hud before 
it proposals, which it is hoped will take early effect, for 
improving their position generally, and placing them, in 
respect to their emoluments, on precisely the same footin 

as all other officers employed in the same duties,”’ . 


the doors removed, so that the church is now free | 
and open. The inside walls of the nave are now | 


chancel, from floor to roof, is diapered. The 
whole bas been carried out under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Thomas H. Myres, of Preston, 
architect. 

Halliwell.—Saint Luke’s Church, the founda- 
tion stone of which has just been laid, has been in 
contemplation for some years. The site is by the 
side of the old road leading to Chorley from Bolton, 
on rising ground. The architects of the new 
church are Messrs. Medland & Henry Taylor, of 
Manchester, and the contractors are Messrs. J. 
Robinson & Son, of Hyde. The foundations, 
which had to be unusually deep, owing to the 
site proving to be a filled-up pit, were put in by 
Messrs. Isaac Pilling & Son. The ground slopes 
considerably from the west to the east, so that 
additional height is given thereby to the eastern 
end of the building. The church, as may be 
now seen from the work already executed, 
departs but little in outline from a simple 
parallelogram, terminating at the chancel end 
with three semicircular apses. This parallelo- 
gram is divided into three—longitudinally by 
two rows of arches (thirteen in all), and trans- 
versely by three arches. The north aisle is seen 
to be shortened by the tower porch, which is 
placed at its western end. The south aisle is 
lengthened so as to project beyond the nave, and 
the part thus projecting will contain the font. 
The building materials are mainly those of the 
district. The walls are to be of hard rubble 
stone, pointed, while the angles and window- 
frames, &c., are principally of red brick. There 
will be also dressed ashlar stonework in the 
tracery of the windows and elsewhere. The 
church will have seventy-six windows, none of 


ternally, the church will be lofty and spacious. 
800 persons can be seated without galleries, A 
bell, vestry fittings, heating apparatus, gas 


| Llywell (Breconshire, South Wales). — The 

parish church here has been restored and re- 
opened for divine service by the Bishop of St. 
| David’s. The edifice is in the Perpendicular 
| style. The whole of the dressings have been 
cleaned from lime-whitening with muriatic acid : 
| none of the old dressings had been chiselled over. 
The stonework of the windows bas been repaired, 
and they have been fitted in with new glass of two 
shades, put in promiscuously by Messrs. Burlison 
& Grylly, of London; that of the chancel has 











5001. On the project becoming known, a site of 
half an acre, situated in the centre of the dis- 
trict, and on the edge of a common, was given 
by the Keclesiastical Commissioners as lords of 
the manor, while the London Incorporated 
Society gave 301. towards the funds. Earl 
Somers gave the stone, and the farmers of the 
district their services in hauling it. The chapel 
is situated at the base of the “ Holly Bush.” 
Mr. Smart, of Malvern Wells, is the builder. 
The style is Early English; the plan a plain 
parallelogram, with bell-cot at the west end, a 
south-west porch, and an east window of three 
lights painted. There is sitting accommodation 
for ninety persons. The floor of the building is 
laid with encaustic tiles, and heated by means of 
hot-water pipes. The roof is of open woodwork 
stained. The principal portion of the east win- 
dow is devoted to the illustration of three of the 
principal incidents of the life of our Lord :—The 
descent from the Cross, the appearing in the 
garden after the Resurrection, and the Ascen- 
sion to Heaven. 

Lexden (Colchester).—The newly-erected dis- 
trict church of St. Paul, Lexden, Colchester, 
has been opened and consecrated, with the 
burial-ground. The church is situate on a por- 
tion of the ground formerly belonging to the 
Freehold Land Society, a short distance from 
Essex Hall Asylum and the railway station. 
The style is Early English, and the edifice is 
built of stone rubble, with Bath stone dressings. 
It consists of a simple nave and chancel, with a 
view to further enlargement by the addition of a 
north and south aisle. The length of the nave 
is 55 ft. 6 in.; length of chancel, 25 ft.; and 
there is sitting accommodation for 214 persons. 
It is surmounted by a bell-turret at the weat 
end. The bell was cast from the metal of the 
bells of a number of old Dutch clocks, pur- 
chased by the Rev. J. Papillon, rector of Lexden, 
from a Colchester clockmaker. There is a cir- 
cular apse at the east end of the chancel. The 
roof is timbered, covered with plain tiles. The 
roof of the nave rests upon two arcades, and 
are filled in between the arcades with red brick 
walls temporarily, to be removed when the church 
is enlarged. The gable at the east end of the 
nave is surmounted by a stone cross, and at 
tbe chancel by a wooden cross covered with 
lead. There is a vestry 10 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft. 
The church is lighted by tinted cathedral-glass 
windows, and by gas. The nave is supplied by 
corona burners suspended from the tie-beams, 
and the chancel by ornamental standard bur- 
ners. It is heated by Mussett’s patent hot 
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water apparatus, without any furnace or fire, | chancel pews have disappeared, and oak benches, 
but by means of gas jets applied to small cast-| with carved poppyheads, and stalls substituted. 
iron boilers connected with the water-pipes. | The east window it has been proposed to fill with 
The pulpit is of stone, and there is a carved | stained glass, in memory of the late rector. In 
lectern on the stone wall between the nave | the lady-chapel window all the old painted glase 
and chancel. The font is of Bath stone, with | which was found in the church has been utilized, 
marble columns, carved caps and bases. The|and in the south chapel is a painted window, 
aisles of the church are paved with red bricks, | the gift of the late Mr. Knox. During the re- 
the passages of the nave and chancel with | storation of the roof of the nave, and the other 
Minton’s tiles, and inside the apse with Minton’s | alterations (which cost between 5001. and 6001., 
6-inch tiles, white mosaic tessera squares and|and were executed by Mr. William Everett, 
border round. The floor under the seats is | builder, Hadleigh), the church has not been 
paved with oak blocks on concrete. The whole | closed. 

of the seats throughout are worked in pitch 
pine varnished. The architect was Mr. J. 
Clarke, of London, diocesan architect; the 
builder was Mr. Joseph Grimes, of Colchester. 
The total cost of the church is 2,0001., of which | new building in Derby-street, Cheetham Hill- 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 





about one-half is subscribed. A school is con- | road, has been inaugurated. The building, which | 


templated in connexion with the church. is a plain structure, consists of two large rooms, 
Hastings and St. Leonard.—The foundation one on the ground floor, and the other on the 
stone of a new church in St. Andrew's bas been first floor. The former is to be occupied by the 
laid. Some time since, when the town was girls, and the latter by the boys. At the end of 
extended in this direction, and much land was each of the large rooms there are class-rooms, 
sold for building purposes, a benevolent lady, | and accommodation for the younger portion of 
Miss Maria Jane Sayer, of Hastings and Chailey, | the scholars. The building has been erected to 
set apart, in St. Andrews-road, not far from the | accommodate 600 children ; but in the event of 
Gasworks, a site upon which, at a fitting time, a | the attendance increasing, that number can be 
church and parochial schools could be erected. increased to 800. A committee-room is situated 
Miss Sayer, in addition to the site, gave 1,0001. | on the upper floor. A covered play-ground is 
A committee was formed, subscriptions were provided in the basement, occupying an area of 
readily given, and Messrs. E. Habershon & 330 square yards, on which also is provided a 
Brock, of London, were instructed to prepare care-taker’s residence. Accommodation is pro- 
plans and conduct other necessary preliminaries. vided for lavatories, and hat and cloak rooms. 
They produced a design, the carrying out of | The entrances to the boys’, girls’, and infants’ 
which was undertaken by Mr. J. Howell, of school-rooms, are quite distinct. Large play- 
Hastings, who has contracted to execute the grounds, with appliances for gymnastic exercises, 
works for 3,2351., of which, we understand, the | are provided in the rear for boys andgirls. The 
larger portion has already been raised. The architect was Mr. E. Salomons, of Manchester, 
charch is in the Early Gothic style, and will be and the builders were Messrs. Cochrane, Parker, 
built of local blue stone, with dressings of Bath & Co. The whole of the fittings, together with 
stone. The building will consist of a nave,a side the furniture for the committee-room, were sup- 
aisle, chancel ending in an octagonal apse, and | plied by Messrs. Sidebotham & Co., of Man- 
a tower and spire at the south-east corner, 103 ft. chester. The cost, including the price of the 
high to the top of the vane. The church is to be land, has been about 7,0001. 
92 ft. long, and 43 ft. wide, and will accommodate | Debenham.—A new building for a school and 
426 persons. All the windows will have traceried lecture-room has been raised here by the mem- 
heads, and the capitals of the nave arcade will bers of the Congregational Church. Adjoining 
be carved. Space has been reserved as asite the chapel is a new parsonage, and the whole 
for the erection of parochial schools at a future | (the above-named room being in the rear of the 
period. Mr. Colpoy is the clerk of the works. house) forms an addition to the charch. The 
Several feet of the oatward walls have already contract for the entire work was taken by 
been raised. | Messrs. G. Scopes & Chapman, of Needham, for 
Hadleigh.—The church here has been restored, 410/., bat extras brought up the total outlay to 
The principal feature in the instalment of the about 4501. The room is 40 ft. long by 20 ft. 
work of restoration which has just been com- wide. The roof is too low. The plans were 
pleted, is the restoration of the roof of the nave, prepared by Mr. A. Damant, of Debenham. 
the replastering of the walls, the renewal of the | 
windows, and removal of the west gallery. The | 
roof is a wagon-roof, and was formerly ceiled, | 
bat the plaster has now been removed, and a) 
timber roof following the form of the original 





Pooks Received, 





Manchester—The Manchester Jews’ School’s | 


under complete control; and that trucks might 
have been so counterpoised that a ready way of 
descent first, and then of re-ascent, through the 
grand gallery to the king’s chamber, might have 
been arranged, whether for the conveyance of the 
dead body of the king, or for his convenience 
during his life; while, after deposit of the body, 
the stone “ portcullis” or plug to the entrance 
at the bottom of the ascending gallery, might 
readily be lowered from within into its place 
by means of tackle, the workmen finally quitting 
the interior through the “ well.” 

Purchasers of these notes for 1s. 6d., have, in 
addition to the notes, four photo-zincographs, 
—two of the Great Pyramid and the Sphynx; 
/one of the Sphynx and Second Pyramid; and 
one of the Nileometer at Cairo ; besides diagrams 
illustrative of the pyramid and the Nileometer. 








The Book of Manly Games for Boys. By Captain 
| Crawrey. London: William Tegg. 
CoMMENCING with “ Prisoners’ Base” and other 
games without implements, games with tops and 
with hoops, cricket, tennis, and so forth, the 
writer proceeds to teach swimming as well as it 
can be taught out of the water, skating, riding, 
sailing, and so on, and goes on to chess and games 
of chance. Captain Crawley, as he chooses to call 
himself, writes for the most part of what he knows. 
Now and then he is not quite clear, but this is the 
exception. Thus, in his chapter on driving he 
says :—‘‘If anything in front causes you to 
slacken your pace, raise your whip, so that the 
driver of the vehicle behind you may have 
notice also to go less rapidly. Avoid all sharp 
turnings, and remember the rule of the road,— 
Keep to the right.’ The italics are the author’s. 
Now the author must know, just as well as we 
do, that this is not correct. ‘The rule of the 
road is a paradox quite: as you go driving 
along, if you keep to the left you are sure to go 
right, and if to the right you are wrong.” Never- 
theless, this is a capital book for boys. We can 
cordially recommend it. The illastrations, by 
Mr. John Proctor and others, are not only 
spirited, but useful. 





A Handy Book of Property Law, in a Series of 
Letters. By Lorp St. Leonarps. W. Biack- 
» wood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1869. 


WE have simply to mention that a new edition 

(the eighth) of Lord St. Leonards’ very valuable 

Handy Book has been published. We learn from a 

postscript that the author has brought up the law 
| to the present time ; and, moreover, that, owing to 
| the many alterations that have been made in the 
\law during the time which has elapsed, he 
|fouud it a much more laborious task than he 
| anticipated. 





A New Tile-Pattern Book. 


substituted. It consists of three segments of 
circles, the centre one being larger than those 
at the sides. Moulded rafters rise from the 
cornice, and meet these beams, and being con- 
tinued, meet in the centre of the roof, the in- 
tersections being ornamented with carved bosses. 
To resist the lateral thrust there are eleven 
tie-beams, which have been cased so as to be 
uniform with the remainder of the woodwork 
of the roof, all of which is new, and from the | 
tie-beams are braces which meet the extremity | 
of the foil at an acute angle, so as to form with 
the side segments of circles supporting arches. 
The tie-beams are further supported by iron | 


| come, in reference to the length of the Egyptian | 
| cubit, is, that it was 18°2415 in. long, or the pre- 


Votes on the Great Pyramid of Egypt, and the Mussrs. Harcreaves & Craven have issued a 
Cubits used in its Design, By Cot. Sik! Trade Book, which includes a number of designs 
HENRY JAMES, R.E., F.K.8., Director-General for tile pavements by architects, especially by 
of the Ordnance Survey. Southampton: Mr. John Gibbs, who has exhibited considerable 
Gutch, printer, 1569. ' originality in most of his contributions to it. Mr. 

From new measurements, of all the four sides | Goldie, Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. Bentley, and others 
of the base of the Great Pyramid, from socket to | have also assisted. Directions given for keeping 
socket of the corner stones, taken at the sug-| the pavements clean may be usefully quoted :— 
gestion of Sir Henry James, and at the cost of| « Wash with cold water and soft soap, applied with a 
Miss Burdett Coutts, by Mr. Inglis, a practical ee no jo ae pase ao oe ay 
engineer, the conclusion to which Sir Henry has | pov pee the tiles om laid. Stains or dirt, from neglect 
of cleaning, may be removed by dilute muriatic acid 
| (spirit of salt), applied with a pumice stone. The acid 


; : : - | must be carefully wiped off, and always, after washing, 
cise length of the ancient Greek cabit, acoording | the tiles should be ound weil with a clean dry cloth, ‘ihe 


brackets, painted bright blue, picked out with | 
gold. The windows of the clearstory and aisles | so far at least as regards the equal length of the 
are all filled with slightly tinted glass, with a| Greek and the Egyptian cubit; and also verify- 
narrow edging of clear glass, and the stone | ing the conjecture of Sir Isaac Newton, that the 
mullicns and tracery have been reprinted and | base of the pyramid was made a round number of 
restored. The clearstory walls are supported | Egyptian cubits. The mean length of the sides 
by monlded Perpendicular columns and arches, | obtained by Mr. Inglis was 9,110 in.; that of the 
A stone arch across the centre of the nave which | Ordnance survey was 9,130 in. The mean of 
was deemed unnecessary for the purpose for | these two results is 9,120 in. Oneof Mr. Inglis’s 
which it was intended—to prevent the collapse | measures is exactly 9,120 in. ; and of one of the 
of the walls—has been removed, and simply | Ordnance surveyors, 9,121 in. ‘“ We may, there- 
the carved corbels from which it sprang remain. | fore,” says Sir Henry, “confidently regard 
The removal of the large west gallery in which | 9,120 in., or 760ft., as the true length of the 
the organ was formerly placed, bas left a large | side of the pyramid, when it stood perfect ; bat 
irregularly paved open space beyond the pews, | 9,120 in. is precisely equal to 500 Egyptian or 
in the centre of which stands the font. The | Greek cubits of 182415in. . . . . Theside of the 
removal of the organ gallery has opened the | base being 500 cubits, or 750 Egyptian feet, and 





to Mr. Penrose; thus corroborating Herodotus, | water used should be perfectly clean.” 





VARIORUM. 


“ EveryBopy’s YEAR Book : a Popular Annual 
for 1870.” Wyman & Sons, Great Queen-street, 
W.C. This is the third annual issue of a very 
useful and popular annual, containing a large 
quantity of varied information of an entertaining 
as wellasa useful order. Besidesthe usual almanac 
matter, there are remarks on the philosophy of 
furniture ; on good cookery ; on home ferneries ; 
a handful of anecdotes ; poetry of the affections ; 
epitaphs ; charades ; information for every body, 
&c. So large an amount of literary matter 
for 6d. has necessitated the reprinting of the two 
previous annual issues of this periodical. . 
Mr. Tegg is doing good service by his reprints 





whole west wall to view; it is a blank space |its length 760 English feet, the length of the 
only relieved by the doorway (which was for- 
merly blocked up), and a small opening about 
half way up the wall. The organ, which has 
been 100 years in the church, has been removed 
to the north chancel aisle: it has been taken to 
pieces and re-erected, and two of the stops re- 





voiced by Messrs. Godball, of Ipswich. The 


Egyptian and Greek foot was to the length of | of standard English works, and we commend 


the English foot as 75 to 76, or as 1 to 1-013.” | him especially for his last production,—Robert- 

Sir Henry James suggests, ingeniously, that/son’s History of Charles V. This is a book 
the angles of the descending and ascending | which will never go out of fashion, and should 
passages being a little under the angle of rest | never be out of print. There is no more inter- 
or quiescence, or a little over 26°, tracks or stones | esting part of it than the exposition given of 
could be made to slide down with great ease|the traces of ancient wisdom and arts existing 
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in the East. The volume is well got up, and 
includes an account of the life and writings of 
the author condensed from that written by 
Dugald Stewart. A pile of new books is 
before us, and will have notice in due time. 











Miscellanea. 





Completion of the County Gaol at 
Carlisie.—This new prison has been completed 
and has been certified by the Government in- 
spector. The old gaol has been transformed 
into one in which the “ separate system ” can be 
carried out in accordance with the requirements 
of the Prisons Act. The male ward was the 


Wew Invention for Glass-making. — Mr. 
Hugh Percival, late of Darlington, the manager 
of Messrs. Austin & Co.’s (formerly Messrs. 
Scott’s) Glass Works, at Southwick, has, after 
years of experiments, brought to a successful 
issue a new mode of glass-making, which it is 
said will not only revolutionise the trade, but 
render unnecesssry the erection of huge un- 
sightly cones. Mr. Percival divides his tank 
into certain compartments. Into the first, or 
“founding” division, he places the raw material, 
which undergoes the process of smelting. In- 
stead of having to wait until the contents are 
infused, and the top part skimmed, the mixture 
as it becomes molten flows by conduits into a 
series of other compartments, where the re- 
fining process is continued until it reaches the 





first completed. The female ward has now been 
finished. It is almost a counterpart of that set | 
apart for male prisoners; the chief difference | 
being that there are 52 celis instead of 112. | 
These cells are similarly constructed and fur- 
nished, except that the gas-light, instead of being 
enclosed in an aperture of the wall beyond the 
control of the prisoner, is an ordinary bracket, 
so placed as to be near the prisoner’s work. | 
Part of the alterations of the prison consisted of 
the erection of a new treadmill and system of 
waterworks. The greater part of the work thus 
performed by the men is utilised in supplying 
the gaol with water, for whick the prison is now 
no longer dependent upon the city supply. The 
water is pumped, from an artesian well by a set 
of three-throw pumps, and then forced to a high 
cistern, whence it gravitates to all parts of the 
gaol. The old gaol, erected in 1824, cost 42,5001. 
(including 3,6001. for the site). The alterations, 
which have been carried out under the directions 
and superintendence of Mr. Cory, county sur- 
veyor, have cost 16,0001., including the governor’s 
house, the treadmill, and waterworks. The 
newly-arranged prison provides cells for 180 
prisoners ; in the old gaol there was only accom- 
modation for 123. 


The General Builders’ Association, 
Birmingham.—The sixth annual dinner of the 
Birmingham branch of this Association has been 
held at the Great Western Hotel. There were | 
about 100 members of the association pre-— 
sent, and amongst the visitors were, — Coun- 
cillors Perks, Harris, Davis, and Biggs ; Messrs. 
A. B. Phipson (President of the Birmingham 
Architectural Association), Naden, Perry, Proude, 
and Mault. After the repast and the loyal 
toasts, Mr. Clay, of Manchester, proposed “ The 
General Builders’ Association and the Birming- 
ham Branch.” The Chairman, in responding, 
said the Birmingham branch of the Association 
had done much not only for the benefit of the 
masters, but also for the benefit of the men, and 
amongst those systems which it had introduced 
was that of settling disputes by arbitration. He 
referred to the unwholesome and extreme com- 
petition among the builders, which he thought 
should not exist, and remarked that while 
during the past ten or twelve years the wages of 
the men had risen thirty per cent., the prices 
obtained by the builders had gone down. The 
next toast, ‘‘The Architects and Surveyors of | 
Birmingham,” was proposed by the Chairman, 
and responded to by Mr. Phipson, Mr. Bloore 
proposed “The Operatives connected with the 
Building Trade,” and remarked that the earnest. 
desire of the builders of Birmingham was to 
assist the workmen in every possible way in an 
endeavour to elevate themselves. | 


The New General Post-office.—On Tues- | 
day the contract of Mr. W. Brass, of Old-street, 
St. Luke’s, was accepted for building the new 
General Post-office. The site for the new build- 
ing is the open space directly facing the present 
post-office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and the 
edifice will be reared after the designs of Mr. 
Williams, of her Majesty’s Office of Works. The 
facade will be 860 ft. in length, with an eleva- 
tion of 89 ft. It will be of Classical design, and 
will present four architectural fronts, with inte- 
rior arrangements of sufficient capacity to meet, 
in every particular, the increasing requirements 
of this important branch of the public service. 


The South Shields’ Town-hall Question. 
After obtaining designs and accepting a tender 
for the erestion of a Town-hall, the council have 
decided, by fifteen for and sixteen against, not 
to proceed, An architect writes,—“ So the com- 
petitors have been made fcols of, and spent their 
time and money for nil. Surely they can compe! 


the council to carry out some one design, or else 
claim compensation.” 


last one, from which the men “gather” and 
work the glass into bottles. The great advan- 
tage in the new plan is the continuance of 
the work; no skimming of the pots is required, 
for every ecrap of material is melted, that re- 
quiring the greatest fusing, instead of having 
to be removed by the old process, being ulti- 
mately converted into glass. 


Dowlais Steel Works.—Some few months 
since a 7U-ton block for a steam hammer, by 
Mr. William Williams, of St. Helen’s Works, 
Swansea, was successfully cast at the steel | 
works now in operation at Landore. Mr. C. 
W. Siemens, the patentee of the process carried 
on at these works, is at present erecting similar 
works at Dowlais, for the Dowlais Iron Com- 
pany. In addition to other castings a block of 
like weight to the one at Landore was required, 
the casting of which was again undertaken by 
the same firm, and this has been successfully 


carried out by them at Dowlais. The firat TOO™m 


charge of iron was tapped at about two a.m., and 
successive charges followed from two cupolas 
throughout the day, until three p.m., when the 
full weight of 70 tons had been poured into the 
mould, the metal keeping in a state of fusion for 
over twelve hours, and it would not be cold 
enough to transverse and fix into position for 
about twelve or fourteen days. 


Roman Pavement in York.—Last week, 
the men engaged in the restoration of St. Mary’s 
Church, Castlegate, in this city, discovered the 
remains of a tesselated pavement. It is situated 
where the south porch stood, and is about 2 ft. 
under the old floor. The dimensions, we are 
informed, are about 5 ft. by 2 ft., and are but a 
portion of what has been a work of considerable 
dimensions. Unfortunately, the centre has been 
destroyed to make way for an interment. The 
outer portion consists of eight rows of red 
squares : within are eight rows of white squares, 
and then two of black. These form the border 
or outer part of the pavement. The interior is 
of white squares. In the corner is a diamond of 
black, with a flower of white, red, and black. 


|There are some remains of a more elaborate 


combination in the centre, but it has been so 
much broken and defaced as to be beyond de- 
scription. Mr. Burditt, the clerk of the works, 
has had the pavement washed and protected. 


The Sheffield Archaeological Society and 
the London Court of Common Council.— 
At a special meeting of the Court of Common 
Council, at the Mansion House, on Friday week, 
for the despatch of urgent business, the Lord 
Mayor presiding, a letter was read by the town 
clerk from the Archzological and Architectural 
Society of Sheffield, to the effect that they had 


| arranged to hold a conversazione in the School of 
| Art in that town on the lst of December next, trade societies’ in the clubs, which they have 


and that they would be extremely indebted to 
| the corporation if the ancient cutlery now in the 
possession of the library committee, and lodged 
in the City Moseum, and a few other objects of 
| antiquity, could be lent to them for exhibition on 
| that occasion. They pledged themselves to take 
the greatest care of the curiosities, and to return 
them in perfect safety free of cost. The requisite 
permission was unanimously granted, and the 
Library Committee were instructed to carry it 
into execution. 


The Boys’ Home, Regent's Park.—A new 
wing has been added to the buildings of the 
Boys’ Home, near Primrose-hill. The new wing, 
which is two stories in height, contains an addi- 
tional school-room and workebops, and its erection 
will enable the Home to accommodate eighty 
boys, instead of the present number (fifty), if 
the necessary funds for their support are forth. 
coming. The Bishop of London has inaugurated 
the new addition to the building. 





| 
| 
F 


& Barnards, and brought into use. Four large 
tubular boilers are fixed in a building on the 
north side ; and from these are taken the main 


pipes from transept to transept crossing 
choir, from which branch between 8, 
9,000 ft. of 4-inch pipe are laid beneath 
floor, in the nave and choir, and a 

pipe is also laid in the triforium of both nave 


3 
tH 


grating of an ecclesiastical design. The tempera. 
ture, when all the boilers are working, is found 
to be from 20 to 25 degrees beyond that of the 
external atmosphere. The heat can be moderated 
if desired. 

A New Movement for the Unemployed 
On the 6th inst. a meeting was held at Liverpool 
(Mr. Rogers presiding), for the purpose of aiding 
a movement inaugurated by Mr. Johnson, the 
object of which is to give employment to the 
large number of labouring men who at various 
times are thrown out of work in Liverpool by 


‘the fluctuations of trade. The design is to 


engage these men upon work which will only 
yield a very moderate rate of wages, seldom ex- 
ceeding 1s. per day, an amount which, it is cal- 
culated, will be sufficient to keep them above 
starvation point, but not large enough to attract 
‘impostors, or induce men to forsake their legiti- 
‘mate employment when it presents itself. A 
has been engaged by Mr. Johnson and a 
few of his friends, and an average of from forty 
to fifty men are at present being daily employed 
in making firelighters at the rate of 6d. per 
hundred. The scheme has hitherto been attended 
with a slight loss. 


Co-operation at Dalston.—New co-opera- 
tive stores at Dalston have been formally opened. 
The new building, which is the most prominent 
in the village, has a frontage of 30 ft. by 24 ft. 
deep, and consists of three stories, to be appro- 
priated as follows, viz.:—The ground floor to the 
shop, the second to the warehouse, and the top, 
known as the lecture-hall and reading-room. 
There is also a large wing adjoining the main 
building appropriated to warehouses, committee 
and ante rooms, also a bakehouse. The total 
cost is 6001., viz., 2701., the original sost of the 
premises, and 3301., the amount of contracts for 
alterations, &c. Mr. John Bewley, builder, 
Dalston, had the contract for mason’s work, 
plastering, and 7 mat Mr. R. Hope, the joiner’s 
work; Messrs. Slee & Morgan, of Carlisle, the 
painting and glazing; Mr. Irving, the plumber’s 
work ; and Mr. Thomas Corbett, the ironmonger’s 
work, 


A New Experiment in Working Men's 
Clubs.—In the midland counties of England 
these clubs are being established on a broader 
basis, and, as their promoters believe, with in- 
creased chances of success. The Rev. H. Solly has 
been holding a series of meetings in the iron and 
coal district around Birmingham, and we are 
told that he has at length “ yielded to the over- 
whelming evidence in favour of the clubs sup- 
plying their members with such articles of re- 
freshment, including beer, wine, &c., as they 
_may desire.” The immediate result, it is said, 
,has peen to “interest the leading artisans, 
especially the officers of the great friendly and 





heretofore rather shunned, deeming them un- 
fitted to meet the wants of the great bulk of the 


| working classes. 


Steam Cultivation.—Step by step the 
movement goes on. The Farmers’ Chronicle 
says :— Mr. James Howard, M.P., has turned 
his attention to the question of drilling by steam 
power, and has had a drill, upon the Saffolk 
principle, constructed with a harrow in the rear. 
During the past week the machine has been 
regularly at work upon the farms of Messrs. 
Howard, Bedford, and u s of 20 acres per 
day have been drilled and harrowed ; 16 ft. are 
covered at a bout. A self-propelling engine is 
employed to haul the drill. The apparatus is 
moved from field to field without the aid of 
horses, and is ready for work within the short 
space of an hour. By a simple device the slack 
rope, working on a pulley at either side, turns 
round the drill and harrows when the end of the 
field is reached.” 
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Bury.—The Bury Co-operative Society have 
lately been going in rather heavily for building. 
Last year they completed the large new central 
stores in Knowsley-street, from the designs of 
Mr. Simkin, besides erecting new branch stores 
at Moorgate, Pitsoth Moor, and Elton, all of 
which were built under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Maxwell & Juke, architects, of Bury. In 
addition to these stores, the society have built 
between thirty and forty cottages for their own 
members, and are now engaged in altering and 
adding to the old stores in Market-street, in 
which is now incorporated the Old Sun Inn. 


4n Art Sale.—Buyers of fine works of art 
may be glad to have their attention drawn to an 
advertisement in our present number of an ap- 
hing sale by Mr. Fred. Godwin. It in- 
cludes the well-known life-size group of the 
“ Fishing Girls,” by R. Monti, shown at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, and a fine work by 
Marchesi, also in marble. The “Saviour in the 


For new stabling and cottage, &c., Friary-street, Guild- 
— for Messrs.’ Elkins & Son. Mr. Peak, archi. 
Shas 
Footer ........ eveseesvoueeseoovecsees a £577 0 
Remar BG iss cassis cites inchnciies 569 0 
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For making new roads and gulleys on the Eversfield 
estate, 8t. Leonard’s-on-Sea. essrs. F, H. Fowler & 
Hill, surveyors :— 


NM. ji cceadeens 00 
2 Sia 00 
Kenwood & Co 00 
EY skasticcvcass 00 
Hughes ....... 00 
Bridgeland..., 00 
i scvcssccesrccssatsneddubosteiitebedektiose 0 0 











Temple.” 
ture ure also out of the common way. 


St. Pancras New Infirmary and Schools 


at Highgate.—The long-standing dispute be- | 
tween the Poor Law Board and the parish of | 
St. Pancras respecting the proposed new in-| 


firmary and schools has at length been settled. 
The terms of a compromise were agreed upon at 
a recent meeting of the guardians, 


Colour in Signal Lamps.—It is asserted 
that railway managers have made about the 
worst selection they could in the colour of their 
signal-lights. Bright yellow is the colour most 
easily distinguished, and violet, red, and green 


Some pictures and decorative farni- | 


For building four cottages for Mr, Partridge, at Peck- 
jham, Surrey, Messrs. W. M. Teulon & Cronk, archi- 
| tects. Quantities supplied :— 








are the least readily recognised. After yellow, 
blue is most quickly seen. 


North British Railway.—At a meeting in 
Edinburgh recently the chairman moved the 
approval of the Tay Bridge scheme, costing 
350,0001. An amendment was moved by Mr. 
Kinloch to delay the work for twelve months, 
but the chairman’s motion was carried by a large 
majority. 


Society of Painters in Water Colours.— 
The winter exhibition of sketches and studies by 
the members of this society will be open to the 
public on the 29th inst. The private view will 
take place on the 27th. 











Tramways.— The Tram-Railway Company | 
of Great Britain (Limited) have now, it is said, | 
before them twenty-eight applications for tram- 
ways in various parts of the kingdom, accom. 
panied by offers of considerable local support. | 


Music Hall, Derby.— Messrs. Harris & 


Cant, formerly of Worcester, have just erected, | 
in Princess-street, a music-hall which will accom- 


modate 2,2U0 persons. 








TENDERS. 
For road and drainage works, at Willingborough, 
Northamptonshire, for the United Company (Limited). 
Quantities supplied :— 










Wigmore............. esnunevepeempeesenes £5,999 10 0 
Bordin ...... a edceeery 4661 20 0 
Clark. . 4,993 0 0 
Moore r -. 4,992 0 0 
Pauline & Doggett ....... ~ 4,991 0 0 
ROQOG® .. ccovesesesocsccee weve wee 4,801 5 5 
Blackmore ....0.-sscesceeeee « 4,820 0 0 
GI neicdenecs sc canensninete - 4599 0 0 
Dickinson & Olivier ... . 4,500 0 0 
Hay @erd _.......c008..50 w 4,500 0 0 
Doverwood & Co. .......... edaabenie . 4,500 0 0 
'yler... 4,440 0 0 
BONING Ssssaccitcckistasecadtbitssconette 4,291 0 0 
IZZY ae 4,060 0 0 
Young . 4,000 0 0 
Coker ...... 3,926 0 0 
Haynes ... 3,889 0 0 
BtricksOD,.....cccsserersevsesverees . 3,860 0 0 
B IF ceeveeveeoeecoeseyovontwaséoaces . 3,740 0 0 
Dankae. . cocesresessoossccscssosecopeses . 3,679 0 0 
Childs ......000000. . . 351011 4 
OOPtee 05. picsadarcresese sercrovivvnce Se BQ 
Buekland (accepted) .........00-. 2,980 0 0 





For completing the new offices and Board-room, for the 
Board of Works for the Poplar district, Messrs, Hills & 
Fletcher, —< - £ ba joint architects, Quan- 
tities suppli - ‘gett :— 

Cap) ae se £6,600 0 
8 sese 
Hearle ......00+« 


Nightingale  ..,.........+00+ cna 
Crabb & Vaughan (secepted) ... 5,159 
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For new school-room, &c., at Mead-row, Godalming. 


Mr. H. Peak, architect :— 
BIRCH cascervereace a 
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| ooper 00 
Nightingale,... 00 
eckett 00 
Doverwood & Co. 00 
URINE <cencamsncnnsnenonianseetammened 965 0 0 
Dedman .......... 958 0 0 
Jacobs ........+. 950 0 0 
Cap; : & Ritche 925 4 9 
gis nate a 925 0 0 
SE cuinsedaodsmltbewiene 919 10 O 
WE es sinicciciceutiucaaaieaesses 898 0 90 
INN nibs cntcéeccecocvsssectoewteccens 869 0 0 
es 877 0 0 
Spearing & Wye 875 9 5 
SI asic cain ctncgiitbensinne ealiinaiton 859 0 0 
Hughesdon .......... 850 0 0 
BED Eitan geusescaciceet 847 0 0 
DE cesciatiesteticenctacs 828 0 0 
NY 5, ceux <edpheparettlebeditid 800 0 0 
Pa aan die Ets is 7% 0 0 
T. R & T. Davis 774 0 0 
PII vctacmtemmpinicninseterteeie 730 0 0 
Li re ere Tee 694 0 0 
6. eee iabcodeunbissedecaainedile 692 0 0 
PRIN. <deenicaniantgiliciomecsentinten 620 0 0 
Bamks (CTO) cossicscer.csescessscees 595 0 0 
For concrete sea-wall, Southsea :— 

With With 

Concrete Stone 

Coping Coping. 

Concrete Building Company......... £1,969 ... £2,445! 

DPIGED .cctenicivccommenns apis edie 72. ©6828 

y “ ‘ 1,299 

wo. = 85 

in, » Soe 

« 1,224 

1,118 

1,065 

1,100 

s* Sie 

co 1,988 

-. 1,006 

1,338 

1,008 

GUE wscsctxqnantieges-sdiaresares e 1,005 

EOE caabtensinsncdbioninninkanytacteeeunn GIT ass 997 


650! ... 1,020! 
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Terra Cotta Decorations at South Kensington.—Sir : 


May I ask you to state that the tender supplied by 


Messrs. Lindsay & Anderson, for the terra cotta decora- 
tions for the new Exhibrtion buildings, was in amount 
2,896/., and included the whole of the work ? An accidental 


omission was discovered in taking out the quantities, pre- | 


vious to the delivery of the tenders, which was corrected 
aud included in the above-mentioned sum. 
Jamzs Rozpryson. 





| 
| 
| Grove Ferry.—To list of tenders for cottages, at Grove 
| Ferry, Kent, in our last, add :—Birley & Son, 5182. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. B. M.—H. P. H.—T. L. D.—H.8.— F. M.—E. C.—Landowner.— 
Dramatic —C. N. A.—J. C. — Mr. L.—Bombay.—New Play.—J. P.— 
D. & Co—C. C.H.—W. B. G.—H. C.—F. M.—C. J.-C. H.-C. L. BE. — 
Gravesend.—A. D.—f. M. &.—C P. & G. — B. & Son.—N. & F.—H. P. 
—B. C. R—J. BR. —J. P. (will inquire). —N. C. (the columns are of 
solid blocks of granite). — 8. & Co. !(semd another copy). — w.s. B. 
(next week).—H. H. B. (next week).—F. A. C. next week). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c,, must be accom panied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for On1- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Copizs ONLY should be sent. 


6a NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Sc., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and Not to the “ Publisher.” 











Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


week's issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 





IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN. 
SON in the Manufacture of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J.W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond. 
street, London, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Just published, in post 8vo, cloth, with five plates, price 4s. 6d. 


iA RACTICAL TREATISE on CON- 


| CRETE and how to make it ; with Observations on the Uses 
of Cements, Limes, and Mortars. 





By HENRY REID, CB 
London: BE. & FN. SPON, 48, Charing-cross. 


Ju-t published, 
T + 
ye ANTITIES MADE EASY. 
A quick and accurate method of taking ont quantities from 
plans or buildings, with or without a specitication. Sent free 
by post for 30 stamps.—Addre s, A. C. 5, Northbruek-terrace, Burnt 
Ash-lane, Lee, Kent, 8.E 


TI.O ARCHITECTS. — The BAPTIST 

. HANDBOOK : the Annual of the Baptisis.—The saptist Union 
allow # Advertisements Engravings of Baidings, or De-igas of Non - 
conformist or Episcopalian Churcnes or Chapeis.— For terms, apply 
YAIE3 & ALEXANDER, Pvinters, 7, Symond’s-inn, Unancery- 
abe. 
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| 
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CHOOL FITTINGS.—MESSRS. BANKS 
& Co./8 PATENT REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICED SHEET 
of every article required in a weli-furnished Feheoi, sent for three 
stamps.--PARSONAGK WORKS, ALBEKT-STAEET, MANCHESTER, 








Lat: ly published, in crown 8vo. price 16s. 6d. 

“fe 1G r ’ 
WLEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to 
A PRACTICAL MECHANICS, iilustrated by namerous Exam- 

ples. Being the Third Edition of ‘* blementa:y Examples in Prac- 
tical Mechanic.” 
By the Rev. JOHN F. TWISDEN, M.A. 
Professor of Mathematics in the Staff College. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternuster-row. 





In crown 8vo. wi bh Fronti«piece, priee 3s. 6'.° oth, 
7 y r . 

(HE GERMAN WORKING MAN ; being 

an Accoun of the Daily Life, Amusements, and Unions for 
Cuiture and Material Progress, of the Artisans of North and South 
Germany and Switzerland 

By JAMES SAMU&LSON, 
Editor of the ‘‘ Quarterly Journal of Science.” 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CU. Pateraoster-row. 





In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 10s. 64. cloth, or 14s. bowud in calf, 


N AUNDER’s TREASURY of KNOW- 
LEDG#, and LIBRARY of REFERENCE: a Popular 

Compendium of General Kuowle ge, includ) pg Grammer, Dictionary, 

Gezetteer, Mythology, Chroneloyy, Pcerage, &c. Ove huadred and 

fiftieth Thousand, thoroughly revived, $ 

MAUNWER’S BIOGRAPHICHAL TREASURY, with 
about 1,000 additional Memoirs, by W. L. R. CATH. l0s. 61. 

MAUNDSR’S SCIENTIFIC and LITKRARY TREA- 
SUKY, with upwards of 1,00) New Articies, by J. Y, JOHNSON, 
1s. 6. 

MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY, 10s. 6d, 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, 10s, 6d, 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, 
10s. 6d. 

AYKE’S TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGB, 
16s, 6d. ; and 

LINDLEY and MOORE’S TREASURY of BOTANY, 


2 Part, 204, 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 
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Just published, in one Volume, 8vo. with about 24 Illustrations, 
engraved on steel and wood, price 18s. ¢ 


loth. 
ATHES and TUKNING, SIMPLE, 
MECHANICAL, and ORNAMENTAL, 
By W. HENRY NokrHvorTr. 

“ This is a masterly and exhaustive exposition of the construction 
of lathes and their apptication to turuing and other mechanical 
operaious. In the wonderful progress of uechanjun that has taken 

| place during the last two or three g-verations, nothing has pro- 

gressed more than the Lathe... . How it is all done is lacidly set 
forth by Mr. Northcott in a book that furnishes agreeable study to 
theoreti al etudenta of nineteenth-centary mechani-m, besides 
betng an excellent manual for the use of practical machinists.”"— 
| Examiner. 
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| London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, Paternoster-row. 


On Friday next, in Svo. with Portrait, price 10s, dd, 


[HE LIFE of JOHN GIBSON, RA. 
Scu) ptur. 

- Edited by Lady ASTLAKE 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & UO. Paternoster-row. 





Vol. IL in Royal 8vo. with 25 woodcut, peice ais. 
ia a ¥ ' = 3 

MYHE THEORY of StRALNS in GLRDERS 
aud similar Structures, with Observations on the Application 

of Theory to Practice, and Tabdies of the Streagth aud other 
rties of Materials. J 

> BLNDON B. STONEY, B.A. Engineer to the Dublin Port 

and Docks Board. 
*,® The Work complete in 2 vois. with 111 Woodcuts, price 36s. 

lendon : LONG MANs, GREEN, & Cv. Paternoster-row. 





tCOTTsS LIFE OF ALBERT DURER. 
In One Volume, 8ve. with Six Bichivgs by the Author, and other 
Lliustrations, price 16s cloth. 
LBERT DURER, his LIFE and 
WORKS ; contaivivg his Journal in the Netherlan 8, tters 
from Vewice, Poetry, and other Writings ; together with Complete 
Catalogues of his Engravings on Cupper and Wood, Pictures, 


&e. 
oe By WILLIAM B. SCOTT, 
Author of *‘ Haif-hour Lectures oa tue Fine and Oruamental 


Arts,” &c. 
Londen : LONGMANS, GREBN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 





F 1wo APPRENTICES REQUIRED by a 
DECORATOR, &c. Duiies to in D b 
Address, E. I. 0, 307, Regent-street, London, w. 
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THE BUILDER. 
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saan nae RE-ENGAGEMENT as TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 
DARTNERSHIP.—To, BUILDERS —| WANTED, 2, REENGAGEMENT ss] 7 Siri ya rperabe Young Man, 
without competition. Fifteen per cent. aranteed. All cash | Address, F. G. 83, F.ederick-strret, Hampstesd- -road. A us PLUMB 


transactions 
the business ; also a practical man —Apply to A. B. 14l, Dover-road, 
Southwark, London. 


cu 
No one peed apply who cannot take ap active partin 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, DECORATORS, &c. 





ECORATIVE ARTS.—R. YARROW 


(late YARROW & SON), ARTIST, INTERIOR DECORATOR 


and DESIGNER. Establi-hed 1814. Decorations carried out. De- 


signs and Working Drawings prepared in ary style at the shortest 
notice and on the most reasonable terms,— Address, 67, HERBERT 


STREET, New North-road, N. 
UILDERS, DECORATO 
ILDERS, “thoroughly experienced in House 
ve Furniture, and Gilding in all its branches, 


Work, Decorati 
may be OBTAINED “—< = House of Call, Marlboreugh Inn, Blenbeim- 
Oxford-street. Work done by the day, bour, or job. Materials 
Secretary. 


steps. Ox 
found if aioe to the Secre' 








O THOSE contemplating BUILDING in 


LONDON or the COUNTRY.—A City AR“ HITECT and sUR 
VEYOR, of considerable experience, OFFERS his SERVICES. Re- 
muneration based upon a fixed scale of charges.—Address, BETA, 
Office of ‘ The Builder.” 


APITALISTS about to commence 

BRICKMAKING, can secure the SERVICES of a steady, 
practical Man, to dig, make, and burn bricks. Having just con- 
cluded a five years’ contract, he bas horses and carts of bis own. 
Undeniable references from ‘Inst employer. my T. B, National 
Contract Company, 154, St. Jonn's-street-ro: © 





W ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 30, 
i" RR-RNGAGEM RNT as BOOK-KEEPER, Lestieane, ke. 

Is well up in a!l office work, and has a good knowl of estimating. 

First-class references. — Address, 499, Office of “ fhe ilder.” 





WANTED, by, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 


ENT as GENERAL FOREMAN, | or to Take 
ther in To 





W ANTED, rhe pony ASSISTANT, a RE- 

ENG AGEMENT. Can prepare finished working and 
detail drawi: gs, and ia well up in the general routine of an office. 
Understands persvective, Good refereuces.—Address, 469, of 
** The Builder.” 





TANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a CAR- 
PEATER ent JOINER, ER, weed to Fittings and pitomstinns 


k specifications, aad 
, + os the Address, J. T. 8. 14, Bt, 


general'y. 
in the or at the 





W ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by ® good 
CARPENTER and JOINER. Wages 28, per week, 
. B, 4, Smith’s-terrace, New-road, Wandsworth- 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, as IM- 
PROVER to the Carpentering and J siners’ line, by a Young 
Man thst has had five years on good jobs in London. Recommenda- 
tien, &«. can be had from form-r employers, Wages nor improve- 
ment not 8 great an object as work.—Address, P.O. Mr. Jefferies, 
Stationer, King’s-road, R+.ding. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


WANTED, a SITUATION in the Office 
of the above, by the Advertiser (aged 19). Can draw, trace, 
and write well, No objection to the c untry.—Address, A. B 3, 
Bury-terrace, Westbourn--«quare. W. 











RTICLED PUPIL REQUIRED, by a 


Fim of Architects and Surveyors of considerable practice, 

who would bave an opportunity of eng a thorough kuowledge 
of the entire business Premium required, and progressive salary 
given.—Apply by letter, to A. B.7, Lincola’s-inn- fields, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS, MASTER PAINTERS, AND RAILWAY 
COMPANIES. 


WANTED, by an experienced GRAINER 
and MARBLER, a PERWANENCY. Willing to fill up bis 
time at paintiog, &c.— Add ress, 457, Office of “‘ The Builder. 





N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, who 

helds seve'al public appointments, has a VACANCY in his 

office for a well-educated Youth as ARTICLED PUPIL —Adress, 

stating age, to A. B. care of W. Jeffery, Stationer, 7, George-yard, 
Lom bard-street. 


OUNTRY TRAVELLER WANTED, by 

J a first-class London House, in the BRASS, COPPER, and TRON 

TRADF. One accustomed to call on engineers, plambers, and build - 

ers, preferred.— Address, stating salary and fali particulars, Y. Z. care 
of Mr, Robert Ha'ful, Highb-street, Deptford, 8. 








{STATE BUILDING WORKS.—Wanted | #7 


4 Three or Four WORKMEN, thoroughly qualified for good 
general work. To suitable men the sitaations would prob-b’y be 
permanent, and the strictest investigation conps-quent y into abiliti-s 
and persona! character will be made, The wages will not be extra- 
vagant, Full particulars of previous engagements, ag+, and refer- 
ences, wages required, &c.— Address, CLERK of WORKS, Office of 
a The ree " Those applications not answered within a fortnight 
eclined. 





FOREMAN OF MARBLE WORK3. 


{OREMAN WANTED for the Kilkenny 


TO BRICKMAKERS AND OTHERS, 


W ANTED, by a practical Man, of thirty- 

five years’ experience, an ENGAGEMENT, to MAKE 
BRICKS, by contract or otherwise. No objection to go abroad — 
Address, W. X. ¥Y. Mr. Wells, Grocer, White Horse-road, Croydon, 
jurrey. 








BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTH 


W ANTED, a SITUATION, ty a good 

practical PLUMBER, PAINTEX, ond GASFITrTER. Is 
tho: ougbly competent of takiug cbaige of a job or basiuess in town 
or conutry. Wag-s low if Good given, Aged 
37.—Address, PLUMBER, ‘Bl, Lisson-grove, London. 


WANTED, a SITUATION as ENGINE 


DRIVER. —e EE to 8 wanills, Waterworks, and large 
Tostitutions.— Address, M - EB 2, Edward-atreet, Biackfr.ars-road . 


TO DECORATORS 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION with an Architectural Ecclesias’ical, or General Deco- 
rator. Can also design ornament, bord-rs, &. ‘Seven years’ expe- 
rience. Good referencer.—Address, B. 8. No. 1, Great Bas.ell-etreet, 
Bloomsbary. 

















Marble Mills. Must be a good carver and d ht: , and 
th oroughly understand marble works in all its details, Wages | 
37. 1%. a week, and free house.—Apply to A. COLLES, Kilkenny. 





WANTED, a FOREMAN, to cinentel 

BRICK TUNNELLING and EARTHWO«KS, in a very . 
healthy locality in Indis.—Apply by letter, stating qualifications, to 
T. G. 12, North-street, Westminster. 


| W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
WORKING SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS, or as general 
UT-DOOR FuREMAN, by a thoreuch!y practical joiner and stair- 
oa hand, 33 years of +ge, good draugbteman, well up in piecework 
‘and machi. ery. Fi-st-class reference from last employer, one «f the 


largest builders in London, 6 “id not objected to —Address, 
H. K. 48. Holloway road, Islington, N 





\ ]ANTED, in a Builder’s Office, in the 


w. distri: ‘t, w thoroughly competent BOOsING and 
CO8T-PRICE CLEKK. None but thore who have filled some elmaitac | 
tituation in the s-me business need apply. Salary, 27s. per week. | 
Hours, 8.39 to 6.—Address. in own bandwriting, with fall p»rticu- 
lars of qualifications, previous engagements, age, &c. to No. 30, 
Brecham’s Library, Upper Baker-street, N. W. 


\ TANTED, in a Builders Office, a 
thoroughly "efficient BOOKKEEPER, to Take Entire Charge 

of the Books. Must have good exp-rience in prime cost and jobbing 

works.—Apply by letter, Fag age, qualification, and salary 

required, to ALPHA, care of Mr. Roxboro, 9, Aldgate. 








Vy ] ANTED, ina Builder's Office,a JUNIOR | 


CLEKK. Must be quick at figures, and well versed in the 


general routine of the office —Apply by letter, stating age, qualifica- | 


tion, and salary required, to BETA, care of Mr. Roxboro, 9, ae. 


\ JANTED, immediately, a thorou ghly | 

practical WORKING FOREMAN of suaracagedt for 
& good jb. — Address, with references, to X. RB. 9, Athelstone- | 
terrace, Tollington Park, N 


\ 7 ANTED, in the Office of an Architect 


and Surveyor, a good GENERAL ASSISTANT. One used 

to ‘be construction of sewerage and filtration works preferred. 

pw Fn eames and salary expected,—Address, 516, Office of “The 
alider. 











mt 
7ANTED, a few more energetic Young 

Men, to pe lete the number required . BUILDING 
COMPANY. Age 25 to 85. Must be good workmen, One Carpenter, 
two Bricklayers, two Plasterers, one Slater, and one Labourer. 2s. 6d. 
entrance fee ; 91. each to’purchase plant, established 25 years ; 11/. 
each toinvst as working capital, No money to be p id wetil fally 
an -— Apply to JAMEs HARDING, Sun Fire Office, Kennipgton- 





TO IRONMONGERS, BEL' eee, GAS AND HuT-WATER 


+ 
W ANTED, a permanent SITUATION in 

the above a5 by a thoroughly experienced hand Has been 
wr AA. Jobbing trade.—Address, A. 8, 5, Castle-terrace, High- 





Ware a “RE - “ENGAGEMENT, as 


WORKING FOREMAN. Carpenter and Joiner by ‘wade 
as had good experience in preparing designs, working and detail 
ee Taig out q s, and 
references to Loudon builders and hi 
** The Builder.” 








e. Goo 
— Address, 454, Office ot 463, Office of “ The Builder.” 


ILDERS AND PLUMB 


W ANTED,: a » SITUATION, as ‘PLUMBER, 


or THREE-BRANCH HAND, in sane orcountry. Terms 
mederate.— Address, J. W. 8. 65, Amberley-road, Harrow-road, 


Paddington. 





TO MASTER BRICKMAKERS, 


Mary’s-square, Kennington-road, 8. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


W AN TED, by the Aavertor, a 
SITUATION ae CLERK to the — 

&c, and the general routine of a builde:’s 

Address, P. C. 30a, Millbank st: eet, oath naonal 


TO RAILWAY CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS. 





vet te 





[THE Advertiser, a Contractor's Agent and 
Eogincer, desires RE-EMPLOYMENT oy! bh tet 

either in Evgland or on the Continent. 

building, sewa.e, water supply, &c. and op ‘rail, 

and abroad, First-c'ass testimonials.—Address, 441, Office ot saa ‘the 


Builder.” 
TO BUILDER), CARPENTERS, AND JOINE 


HE Parents of a YOUTH, in the 17th 
year of his age, wish to PLACE him’ with a respectyble 
Tradesman in the above line, ebere he can have an copementy 
learning the trade ia its various bianches,—Address, H. D. 15, 
Hanover-equare, Kennington Part-road. 








(['HE Son of a Builder is desirous of 
amy a SITUATION in a Builder's Office. Has served 
-- years atthe bench, two years in an architect and surveyor's 
. and bas had the management of works.—Address, M. C. J. 
oun, Basingstoke. 


[HE Adverticer, oe be has ao hed entire 

of Works, both in and ex-cution, and has acted 
some time as Cierk of Works, sects an ENGAGEMENT. 
Address, A. R. I. B, A. 1, Great Queen-street, Westminster. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, SURVEYOR4, AND OTHERS. 
URVEHYOR, &.—WANTED, an EN- 
kK GAGEMENT, os SURVEYOR, Engineer, or Draughtemin 
Practically acquainted with sewer .oustruc\ion, water supply, own 
improvements, &c. and is fully compe‘eut t> uudertake the execu- 
tion and entire charge of same. Sixteen years’ practice.—Addres, 
C. B. Post-office, Bradford-ou- Avon. ms 


TO RUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
TAIRS and HANDKAILING WANTED, 
by the Pisce or otnerwise.—Apply, G. H. 10, White Conduit” 
street, Islington. 














RCHITET?. 


REENGAGEMENT WANTED, b 


DRAUGHTSMAN, wel! acquainted with denis, 
struction, &c. Can prepare and colour pers 
ences and specimens. S«lary one gu nea 
33, Albert-road, Dalston, N K. 


he con: 
ball Me ty _W. 





LASTERERS’ WORK, - labour only, TO 
LET.—Apply, by letter. stat'ng Swim, to WILLIAM BUX- 
TON, Foreman of Works, Stratfori Rectory, near Colchester. 


TO BUILDERS. 
MODELLING ood PLASTERING 
WANTED, by a practical Man. Thirty years’ oe toa ted in 
London works Or to superintend the above w rks as Work 











W ANTED. by a respectable middle-aged 

Man,a SITUATION as FOREMAN, either in clove kiln or 
| stock work. Not particular whether close kiln or barning. Can d» | 
| tile work and pottery werk. Wi'l not object to go abroad. Has 
worked two years in Sweden. Eleven years’ good character.—Ad- | 
dress, G. W. care of A. Knight, Bookseller, Hertford. | 


\ 7 ANTED, a SITUATION as ASSIST- | 


| ANT in an Architect’s Office in town. Well up in con- 
| struction, perspective, ails, aud could assist at erent, 








Address, X. Y. 49, Great Percy-street, London, W.C. 





| W ANTED, by a_ thoroughly practical, | 

| energetic Man, an ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FORE. 

MAN, or otherwise. Well up in setting out all kinds of work, 

superintending men, keeping accounts, &. Carpenter by trade. | 
all b Aged 31.—Address, W. A. 29, Hoiling- | 

tm-street, Avenue-road, Camberwe!L 





ing Fore- 
man. Patis actory references if required.— J. Vv. 14, Bea- 
frew-road, Lower Kenniugt»n-la ne. 


B ppt bern 3 WANTED, by a Joiner’s 
Machine-hand, to WORK Se ee ae x 





| moataine shaping, tenoning. or bend sawin; 
P. 13, Allen-street, Wee minster-road, 8 


BUILDERS AND P! UMBRES, 





FLMPLOYMENT WANTED by the Adver- 


tiser, who isa good Plumber and Gasfitter. No objection to 
fill up time with paintiog. a r 
Mageuis, 


if 
Address, A. O. F. Mr. ork-road, Battersea. 


MPLOYMENT WANTED, partial or 


—, a, the Advertiser. G od drsgtamaa, weil up bond 


464, hoi ld 











Address, wv. " 9, Union-street, 8. James-oquare, ‘Notting- bill. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


Wwas TED, by the Advertiser, on or before 


the Ist e February, a SITUATION in ~ and. Hasa 
knowledge of the building trade, is a fair draughtsman, 


| 


practical 


ca careful in preparing specifications. Experie estimator, 
land surveyor, and |-veller. aan on in the country or near a 
town preferred.—Address, M. H. M>.C. Crown-office, t. 





ANTED, by the Advertiser, who has | 
just completed a first-class Gothic mansion in the North of | 
England, a RE-EN AG#MENT as SHOP, GENERAL FOREMAN, or 
to Take the (Charge of a Job. Town or country. First class 
references, Joiner by trade. Aged 34—Address, A. R. J. 20, Ayles- 
ford-st:eet, Grosvenor-ro-d, P:mlico. 


TO ARCHITEC(S, BUILDERS, &c. 
\ ANTED, 





a RKE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLERK of WORKS, SHOP FOKEMAN of JOINERS, or 
GENERAL nt meg Joiner by trade. Has just completed a 
first-class i far Aged 37.—Adoress, T. H. 
Post-office, Bast Sakiwoneds eo 


CTORS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, aa RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


CLERK io an Office of the sbove. Eight years in last 
situation. Well up in the routine of a Contractor's Offi.e.—Address, 

















TU BUILDERS, IRONMONGERS, AND OTHERS 


WANTED, 


*mall salary 
in firet Sauetiea, to 511, Office of “ The Builder.” 


to recommend a Gentleman 
{aged 30), as CLERK, of good ability, b 
, having been out of A serves pth tome 0 lg Reet 


BER MERCHANTS. 


ANTED,. ry RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

prOREMAN or SALESMAN in a retail or Builde:’s timber- 
ven yr ter. — 

— pan: ry character. — Address, G. C. 10, Henry-street, 








ANTED, by a Furnishing Undertaker, to | 


PLACE his Son, aged 16, in-doors, in an established CAR 
PENTER and JOINER’S SHOP, wh 
Reve then oP stg where there is @ fair quantity o' 
a be well, 
ILLIA ATKINSON, Furnishi 
nee lity dy ug Undertaker, 24, Queen-street, 


He can finish well and quickly, write lead and | 
assist in bovks, &.— Address, or apply to Angel, High Wycombe, Bucks. 





WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 


| an «fficient GRNERAL ASSI-TANT, Accustomed i Gothic 
- | and Italian design. Wel: up in general and detail drawings, per- 
f | spective, levelling, &c. Has had the experience of good joe and 


Provincial offices. Creditable test:moniais.—Addre.s, X.Y. Z. the 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 





TO SHITHS, &c. 


“WANTED, bya competent Man, a SITU- 


ATION as above. Good references.— Apply 4 letter, to | building. Good re‘erence can s be given.—Addre-s, T. 0. M. Market- 
bury. 


Mr. J. JOHNSON, 77, Falmouth- road, New Kent-road, 8. 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


Sos Man, who has aanved his articles as an Arebitect™ and 
hes since bh in the prac ical braoch of 








UILDERS CLERK.—A Gentleman, 
who is leaving a firm with whom he has been two years 
as a measurer, estimator, &c. is de-irous of an ENGAGEMENT. 
He isa — draughtsman and the 
office rovtine.— Adress, SURVEYOR, 1, Edmund’s-terrace, Cora- 
wal!-road, Netting-hill. 


S BUILDER’S CLERK or ASSISTANT 
BOOK-KEEPER. Thoroughly understands the routine m. 

office and book-keeping by doubie entry. Six years’ reference of the 
highest class. No objection to the country. Salary —— 
Aged 23.— Address, VEXITAS, 72, M'lton-street, Dorset-equare, W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTR 
THOROUGHLY peactical ‘GENERAL 
FOREMAN requires a - Cg ig to Take ~e1 
of a Job, Country preferred. ner by trade. 
up in all branches of tne pailding Pan oy Setting out work, yy om 
paring working drawings, &. Twen'y years’ experience. — A 
G. B. Royal Eagineer Office, Netiey Hospita!, near Southampton. 














COMPETENT “ASSISTANT, who is a 

superior draughtman, a in — detail, a con- 

struction, requires an EnGAG ia Town, lass refer- 
ences.— Address, ED. L. 92, anak w. 


UTLDERS AND CON fRACTO 


THOR: UGH LY good PLUMI BER wishes 

to MERT with a JOB, or constancy. Well up in in every 

branch of his business. Can tarn his hand to gas or zine work if 

required. Undeniable reference can be given. No objection to the 

country. — Address, H. H, No, 8, East-street, Manchester-square, 
Marylebone. 








TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
A YOUNG MAN requires a SITUATION 


as PLUMBER, or Three-brouch Hand (can do and zinc 
Ay not so m an ubject as a constant t job. address, 
6, Presideut-street East, St. Luke's 


TO BREWERS’ FIKMS, SURVKYORS, &o. 
PRACTICAL SIGN-WRiTER is | open 
accept an E. 
undertake the paivelig ane orieg PP iM og ae ph dee ae) extent, at 
ee Address, BR. P, 156, Stanhope<treet, Hamp:tead- 


Hang 
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